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ABSTRACT 

This manual for new and current board members 
describes school board activities in California, The first of IT 
chapters discusses the board's function and the member's role on the 
board. Chapter 2 touches cn aovernment reaulaticn of education under 
federal and state constitutions and statutes. Chapter 3 introduces 
the structure of public education in California at the state, county, 
and local levels. The functions of school boards associations at . 
state and national levels are covered in the fourth chapter. Chapter 
5 discusses hew board meetinas iare run and why they are-run that way. 
Elements ?n the policy-makincr process are reviewed in chapter 6, 
Chapter 7 explores the relationship of the board to the 
superintendent, while the eiahth chapter clarifies the board's 
relationship to the rest of the school district's employees. In the 
ninth .chapter the board's role in planning^, implementing, and 
evaluatina the district's instructional program is considered. 
Chapter 10 examines the history of -^school finance and outlines the 
preparation cf the district budge^. Chapter 11 explains how to cope 
with the financial demands of educational facilities. Glossaries of 
terms in employment relations and school finance are appended, 
(PGD) 
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YouriGuide To Boardsmanship 



The newly chosen board member faces a bewildering array of 
laws, regulations, traditions and procedures for governing a school' 
district. A board member must'be willing to devote many hours, to 
serving as a trustee, studying complex financial and educational 
^ information, attending meetings, conferences, workshops, and study- 
ing thoroughly the issues and problems which demand a decision. 

This manual covers areas of board responsibility and Ihe specific 
"how to's" of boardsmanship. 

The first Boardsmanship was prepared in 1955 by Stanford 
University with the assistance of a team of educators. It has been 
revised several times since. This current issue will provide you with 
uprto-date information on school laws and regulations, and will help 
you clarjfy your role as a board member. 

The manual is provided by yourstate school boards association to 
provide you with a mini-course in California public school boards- 
manship. The information is important to both new and veteran board 
numbers, to help guide you and remind yo.u of the complex task 
. facing you as a public school trustee. > 

After reading the contents you may have suggestions abou^t how 
the next revision can be improved. We welcome them. ■ 
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Code of Ethics 



A code of ethics is an expression of those personal ideals which 
should guide an individual's daily activities: 

In all my actions as.a School Board Member, my first cornrnitment^ 
is to the well-toeing of oiA youth. My primary responsibility is to each 
student — regardless of race, creed, color, sex. or national origin. 

I also have other major commitments to: y 

. • The Community. I am responsik?ltejo all citizens of the^istrict and 
not/solely to those whc^elected me; nor to any organization of 
which I may be a member, or which may have supported rhy 

^ ele0<ion.^ 

• Individuals. I have a direct concern for every individual in the 
community. As an integral part of my duties, I represent the 
authority and responsibility of government. This represents the 
delegated authority of the majority and must be exercised with as ^ 
much pare and concern for the least influential as for the ffiost 
influential member of the community. ^ 

• Employees. I^y actions as a board member- >nay affect the 
^ capability of district employees to practice their trade or profes- 
sion and should encourage' their increasing competence and . 
pj^fessional growth. X ' 

• Laws; Policies. I must be aware of. and comply with, the 
constitutions of State and Nation, theEducation Codeof theState 
of California, other laws pertaining \o publjq education, and the 
established policies of the district. - ^ 

• Decision Making. It is my obligation, under the law, tojDarticipate - 
in decisions pertaining to education in the district. As an elected 
representaffve of the people. I can neither-relinquish aordelegate. 
this responsibility to any other individual or group'. ' 

• Individual Feelings and Philosophy. Lik^Bvepy-ether individual, I- 
have something to contribute to society 

Understanding and acting upon the foregoing premises, I shall: 

— consider my position as a board member^asa public trust and 
not usp it for private advantage or personal gain. 

— be constantly awafe that I have no legal authority except when 
I am acting as a member of the board. I shafi present my 
concerns and Concepts through the process of board debate 
and. if in the minority on any decision. I shall abide by and 
support the majority decision. When I am in the majority. I shall 
respect divergent opinions. 



Code of Ethics 



encourage ideas and opinions from the citizens of the district 
and endeavor to incorporate their vifews in the deliberations, 
and decisions of the board. 
' — devote sufficient time, thought, and study to proposed actions 
to be able to base my decisions upon all available facts and 
vote my honest cofivictions unswayed by partisan bias of any 
kind. 

— remember that the basic functions of the board are toestablish 
the policies by which the school^ of the district ^are to be 
administered and to select the superintendent and staff who 
will implement those policies. ^ 

— promote and participate actively in a cohcerted program of 
timely exchange of information with all citizens. parents, 
employees and students of the district, 

recognize that the deliberations of the board in executive 
session are not mine to^release or discuss. They may be 
released or discussed in public only with the approval of the 
board. ^ 

— avail myself of opftf^rtuxiities^ for enlargement of my potential 
as a board member through participation In educational 
conferences, workshops, and training sessions made available 
by local, state, and naf^ional agencies. 
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Meeting Ihe- Challenge , , / 



Skill, time, and commitment — all three are needed to l?e a s/hool 
aboard member in today's^soaiety. Skill comes fro^m constantly 
reading,and reviewing curre^^t educational !s'su£s\ taking time to visit 
schools, and willingry'devote^the hours necessary for boarcl 
preparation. Most individuals who run for school boards'hgve deep 
personal commitments to public education.and areVvilllrTg to gl\/fe. 
the time and energy to be well-informfed. DuringH70ur years, b) '' 
service as a school board^ember. you will fihctample bqportunitv;to 
, strengthen the public§i2+)00l system, to help it bec'bme wl^at the loc^l ' 
community e;JcpectV^f It. and-roxonstantly*evaluate it% success in' 
helping young people become worthwhile cvlizens >n an ecluca^ed 
society. \ . ' /' . 

The Root of Ypur Responsibility ' ■ ■ ■ ^ 

According to the 10th Amendment. to the bbnstitution of the' 
United States and the Educatiop^Code of CaliforVila. every person has 
the right to free and equal educathonal opportunities. And According 
to the AjTierican tradition. specificallytn;\Hicle IX. Sep'tio ahdSof . 
the California State Coristitutidn. it is,the duty and jcighf of those 
locally in control tp see that iJevQry person receives his o^ her 
constitutional ^right of jfree"'and /6qual education. Xqu are now a. 
member of that team which ms locally in control. Voa have been- 
entrusted with the power arid •au'thorlty to make dec^'ons which will 
crucially affect.the lives of many people -^^nowand foryear^^o come. 
Board M^nibership As a Personal Experience 

Serving on a board^ isdefinitely time and,energy consuming. And. 
as is the case in many efforts th^ are vvorthw^hile. "nq^one-is Ir it for 
the money." In years past.. such service was without compensation; ' 
'\however,fecent legislation has permitted board members the option 
of voting a stipend for serving on the board of education a/jd 
attending board meetings. 

This can be one of the most rewarding and educational exper- 
iences you will ever have. You will learn abcTut educational mandates, 
methods of Instruction and school finance. And when you see 
stljdehts benefiting from your district's programs and practices you 
will have your reward . 

Th^ Roles You Have Accepted - ♦ 

/You arid your board are policy-makers at the local levePof one of . 
{Jf{e biggest businesses in California. Mor^ than ^one-third of all 
xpenditures and more than one-half of all government staffing at the 
state and local level in the United States are devoted to education. In 



'Throughout this manual, the phrase *'board" includes both local and county boards.' 
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many communities the schools are^the largest single employer, 
operate {he largest budget, manage the greatest capital investment 
and account for the largest portion of taxes. The schools also have 
the most direct contact with the public and affect more people than 
any other enterprise, public or private. You will wear many different 
hats: 

As a trustee, you have been charged with seeing that the schools 
are well managed, tax dollars are wisely spent, and the investment 
and interests of the public are protected. 

As an employer,\you are obligated to assure fair and equitable 
practices for all employees, listen to their professional advice and 
' judgmelnt, support and provide for their needs, and promote good 
relationships and'a healthy morale among the staff. • 

As an educational policy-maker, you have a moral commitment to 
provide the 'best possible learning experiences for all students, to 
meet the unique and sepwate needs of the individual, and to 
recognize and protect the rights and responsibilities of these young 
citizens. • 

As an elected official, you have several responsibiliti^es: 

• To assess the. attitudes of the public whom you represent; 
therefore you must be accessible at public meetings and func- 
tions. ^ 

• To base your decisions on the needs of all the pepple. Problems 
should not -be decided on the basis of geographic decisions, 

. sectional interests, the demands of special interest groups, or 
political expediency. 

• To be a spokesperson for the schools by discuSsing school affairs 
frequently and intelligentfy. The people of your school district or 
county regard you as "the Board of Education" away from 
meetings as well as during meetings. Your telephone will bung 
you their educational hopes and frustrations. 

You Are A Member of a Team 

No person is a Board. California has been very specific in 
delegating authority to the board as a whole, and not to individual 
members. Outside of official meetings a. board member has no 
authority over schoo( policies or employees, and no individual 
member may commit the group. 

It cannot be over-emphasized that your bo^^ works as a team. 
The board should take action only after ^iHosals have been 
thoroughly considered by all. and a group decision has been made. 

School board meetings provide a forum for discussi<^h and 
j^serious deliberation. Discussion at these meetings should represent 
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the best thinking of the group. Each board member has unique 
interests, talents and background and has therefore a unique 
contribution to make. Since each speaks from different experiences 
differences of opinion may arise. Realizing such differences result 
from the perceptions of varying backrgrounds, members- should 
respect each others' viewpoints: Meetings should not be allowed to 
deteriorate into heated debates or personal attacks. Some boards 
have adoDted a policy to govern conduct at board meetings. 
Goals for Growth 

Being a board member is a growth experience that involves 
learning to be a member of a team. Here are some practices oth^r 
board members have re6omm^nded; 

• For Board Unity 

Suspend judgment until the facts are available 
^willing to accfept ideas from othi^rs 
Subordinate .selfish interests 

Accept and support majority decision of the board 
Identify self with board policies and actions 

• For Leadership 

Work tactfully with groups and indivitJuals 

Be willing to take responsibility when necessary to identify 

problems and determine solutions 
Be willing to take sides in controversies 
Make use of pertinent experience 
Improve your ability to speak, effectively in public 

• For Executive Function 

Understand the necessity of leaving administrative respons- 

V ibilities to your superintendent. 
Encourage open communications between the superintendent 
and the board. , ' . 



Immediate Actions You Can Take to Learn Your New Job 

Learning to be an effective board member is a continuous 
process; you will gradljally become more familiar with laws, with 
sources of assistance, and you will become more effective at 
problem-solving and decision-making. But there are certain actions, 
other than reading this manual, you can take now to inform yourself: 

• Attend board meetings be^tween the time you are elected and the 
time your term begins. 

• Obtain copies of minutes of the last few meetings, annual reports, 
school budgets and surveys. 

• Make tours of the school buildmgs in the district or county to 
familiarize yourself with the administration, the teaching and 
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classified staffs, and the schools. You could ask the superin- 
tendent to arrange for you to visit classes of varying grade and 
ability levels to get a sense of the different needs and stu- 
dent/teacher relationships found in the classroom. 
Attend some of the workshops and training sessions provided by 
CSBA,2 your County Office of Education, County School Boards 
Association, and others. 

Request help, if needed, from CSBA, your superintendent, the 
County Office of Education, or others. Ask to be added to the 
CSBA mailing list immediately. 

For future reference, carefully survey the list of documents that 
CSBA publishes on specific topic areas (Appendix A). > 
Other sources of information are: 

California State Department of Education 

721 Capitol Mair 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

National School Boards Association^ 
1055 Thomas.Jefferson, N.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20007 



^Information on both the California School Boards ^Association and the National 
School Boards Association is provided in Chapter 4. 
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The educational system in America is unique am'bng the nations 
of the world. In most countries education is national in scope and 
control, governed by professional educators or federal officials. But 
in the United States, education ife primarily a function and respons- 
ibility of each of the individual states and is governed by 50 separate 
and distinct state school systems. 

The Legislature 

In California the educational system is governed by legislative 
policy enunciated in very specific detail in the Education Code. 

« 

The Governor * 

Besides having ^ veto right over a{l bills, it is in the budgetary 
arena that the Governor exercises much pojiwer and authority. Forthe 
last half-century, California has had an '{executive budget" which 
allows the Governor, and, in turn, the D^artment of Finance, to 
carefully control the operation of state government, 7Wi important 
power of the governor over education is the "line itemlveto" which 
•exposes parts of larger appropriations to the blue penqil. 

The State Constitution | 

^ The Constitufion of the State of California charges th| legislature 
will! the obligation of providing a program of free publicieducation, 
but the concept of local responsibility and support is|implicit. In 
Article IX, Sections 1 and 5, can be found the charge; ; 

A general diffusion of kno,wledge and intelligence being essfential to the 
preservation of the rights and Ijberties of the people, the Legislature shall 
encourage by suitable means the 'promotion of intellectual, scientific. 



moral and agricultural improvement . . , The Legislature shal 
a system of.common schools by which a free school shall be 
supported in each district 



provide for 
kept upand 



i y 
Ufider this mandate, more than 1000 school districtts nave been 

established in the state to serve specified geographical areas. 

Citizens within those communities retain direction of their schools 

through elected representatives on local governing boards. 

School boards, therefore, exist as an extension of the Leajslature 

to oversee the governing of the public schools at the local le|vel. When 

you are elected to the board of education of a school district, you not 

only serve as a representative of the citizens in your comnriunity but 

also as an official agent of the state, discharging a state respbrlsibility, 

sworn to uphold the state laws on education. 

The Education Code 

The scope of your legal responsibility and authority is determined 
by the Legislature and specified in various statutes relating to 
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education. These statutes are compiled in the Education Code. 

California had operated under a mandatory Education Code 
rather tharj a permissive one. meaning that the decisions of thfe local 
board of education and the operation of\ school districts were 
confined^tp those limitations and mandates specifically stated in 
statutes. However, with the passage of AB 27 in 1974 this principle 
was changed and' the Education Code now reads; 

On and after January 1, 1976, the governing board of any school district. 
. including the governing board of any community college district, may 

initiate ^nd carry on any program, activity, or may otherwise act in any 

manner Which is not in conflict with or inconsistent with, or preempted 

by. any law and vyhich is not in conflict with the purposes for which school 
diptrictsiare established. (Emphasis supplied.) 

Title is Administrativle Regulations 

Iq addition to tine Education Code, direction is also given to the 
localj schopi districts by policies adopl^d by the State Board of 
Education Which are contained in Title 5 of the Administrative Code. 
These include .specific requirements which must be fulfilled at the 
local; level. ■ , . 

Whjie board members are not expected to learn all of the statutes 
and regulations governing the schools, they should become familiar 
with :the Education Code and Title 5 Administrative Regulations. 
Experience helps a board member to become familiar with many of 
the legal cfemands. The superintendent and adminis.trative staff are 
expected to know and to follow the legal requirements, keep the 
board informed, and make appropriate recorDmendations to the 
board for actitfn. However, there will be numerou^ccasions when it 
will be necessary or advisable to seek legal counselor interpretation 
and advice' on the application of the law to a specific problem' 

Jhe Federal Government 

' The Tenth Amendment to the United StatesrC0hstitution provides 
that responsibility for public education is given "to the States and to 
the people.'' Given this trust, each state has constructed its own 
provisions^r public educatioar Notwithstanding this policy, how- 
ever, the federal government has increased its role in the educational ' 
system of the nation, primarily as the resTJ^^^fre ir\fus]on of federal 
dollars into local education. 

, In 1979. the U.S. Congress approved Prejpident Carter's proposal 
to dismantle the Department of Health. Education and Welfare 
(HEW) in order to create a separate federal Department of Education, 
with a cabinet-level Secretary of Education. The creation of this 
department becomes effective upon the.rVami.ng of the fir^t Secretary. 
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Within this $14^ billion department will reside responsibility for 
overseeing and administering 152 federal education programs pre- 
viously handled by myriad federal departments and agencies. The 
17,000 Department of Education employees will implement the 
following programs: 

• Education Division, 4ncludingejementary, secondary and postsec- 
ondary education programs and research activities 

• Office for Civil Rights, education and vocational rehabilitation 
■ related activities 

• Overseas Dependents' Schools j 

• Vocational Rehabilitation Program ^ 

• Migrant Education programs 

Other Sources of Authority ' ^ 

There are^a number of other governmental agents and agencies 
which, having been delegated rule-making powers, have a direct 
relationship with the local school district. Among these are: 

State Agencies Federal Agencies 

State Department of Education Departmerrt of Education 

State Department of Finance Department of Labor 

Division of Architecture, Depart- Department of Agriculture 
ment of General >Services 

County Superintendent of Schools 

Copnty Counsel * - 

County Board of Supervisors 

Department of Transportation 

California Highway Patrol 

City Council (in cases o^ Charter 
City Districts) ^ 
. Attorney General and the Courts 

Public Employee Relations Board . 



Other statutes affecting the public schools may 



State Statutes 
Government Code 
Elections Code 
Penal Code 
Motor Vehicle Code 
Health and Safety Code 
Labor Code 
Welfare and Institutions Co^e 



found\n: 
\tutes such as 




Federal Stl 
Title IX 

P-L. 94-142^ _ 
Court Decisions: e.g. Lau v. 

Nichols, 
Tinker v. Des Moines, 
Serrano vSPriest,, 
Brown v. Toheka, etc. 
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The Public School System .jn CaliflcQia^system of common 
-schools, free and accessible to' all, is technically defined as those 
grades from Kindergarten through 14. Xctk»ally, the educational 
programs provided by the public' schools cfever a lifetime, spanning 
preschool age through adult>,ears. The operation sf the community 
colleges and their boards of trustees is separate^?iB^ndependent 
from that of the public schools conducting the K-12 program. 

The state LegisJature has delegated the educational reaDonsibillTvr 
of the public schools, K-12, to three major policy-making bodies- 
State Board of Education, County Board of Education and the local 
Board of Educatio'p. 

State Level 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

The State Superintendent of Public instruction is elected to a 
four-year term by the voters of the state at a general election held in 
November. He/she serves as the administrative officer to the State 
Board of. Education and is director of the Department of Education 
The position is nonpartisan and any registered voter of the stkte mav 
seek election. , ' 

. ♦ 

State Department of Education 

The State Department of Education is the government agency 
responsible for adhiinistering the-operation of the public schools at 
the state level. It is headquartered in Sacramento and its employees 
are responsible to the Superintendent of Public Instruction The 
Department provides a wide variety of functions and services 
covering all phases of school district operation. The Department 
collects data, disseminates information, approves and supervises 
special programs, evaluates the fiscal and educational management 
in the school districts, develops state gui(ft-|ines, conducts education- 
programs to tram school district personnel and generally advises and 
assists the local districts in carrying out their functions. 

County Level 

County Office of Education 

Each of the 58 counties in California has a county office of 
education and a county superintendent of schools. These offices are 
funded from four general sources: local property taxes, state ap- 
portionments, contracts with districts, and federal special projects. 

Services 

The services of the county office of education fall into~fi^ 
categories: 
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1 . Direct Services: The off icfe is required to provide direct services to 
the smaller districts includin^su^pervision of attendance, supervi- 
sion of instruction, bookkeeping services, preparation of payrolh 
and district budgets', health services, and pupil personnel and 
guidance services. The county office may provide these services 
to larger school districts under contract arrangements. 

2. Business Services. The county office is required to approve 
district budgets, audit district expenditures, and monitor the 
financial condition^of each district In the county. The office also 
provides a vyide range of business advisory services. 

3. Coordination Services. The office acts as liaison tJetweenf^ local 
districts and the State Department of Education, by collecting and 
forwarding reports required^y the State Department of Educa- 
tion, by' interpreting new legislation for the districts, and by 
maintaining a register of credentials for all certificated school 
employees in the county. The office also coordinates the develop- 
ment of courses of study, guidance services, health services, 
school library services, audio-visual services, special education, 
and occupational educational activities for all districts in the 
county. , ^ 

4. Instructional Programs. Many county offices provide specialized 
instructional programs for students, including schools and classes 
for students who are physically handicapped, mentally retarded, 
or educationally handicapped, and juvenile court schools. These 
offices also provide occupational guidance and training through 
regional occupational centers. They also provid^ outdoor educa- 
tion programs and county school library services* 

5. Contract Services. Districts may contract for many services 
provided by the County Office of Education, including some of 
those listed above and data processing, telei^ision services, and^ 
audio-visual services. 

The County Board of Education ^ 

County boards of education consist of either five or seven 
members. In most counties eactrbo'ard member represents a trusted 
ar6a that frequently corresponds with the supervisorial district. 
Election is either by trustee area or county-wide. This means that in 
some counties only electors of a trustee area vote for the board 
member from that ai-ea; In other courtties the board member from a 
trustee area Is elected by the voters of the whole county. 

When there is a vacancy on a county board, the vacancy is filled in 
one of two ways. If there are less than 12 months remaining in the 
term, the county board will fill theseatforthe remainder of theterm. If 
more than 12 months remain in the term, the county superintendent 
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will call a special election to fill the seat, Depending on the timing, 
this election may be consolidated with other elections. 

The candidate must be a registered, voter living within the area 
which he/she seeks to represent and must not be employed by the 
county office of education or any district in the county. 

Primary Functions of the County Board of Education 

The two primary functions of the county board are to 

• Adopt rules and regulations governing the administration of the 
county office of education. including setting the superintendent's 
salary, and , 

• Adopt the annual budget for the county office. 

The county board is also the governing board for county- 
. operated Juvenile Court Schools and regional occupational pro- 
grams and centers. 

.Another hat that the county board wears is as an appellant body 
' which holds hearings and makes final decisions when a school 
district board decision is appealed on (1) student expulsion or (2) 
interdistridt attendance requests. 

Addi^onal responsibilities of the county board ar$! as follows: 

• Approves the standard list of school supplies for the c6unty. 

• Approves audio-visual aids before they are acquired for distribu- 
tion to school districts. 

• Approves the county superintendent's cooperating with school 
districts in the development of courses of study. 

• May adopt a of books for supplementary use in elementary 
districts within the county. 

• Approves the employment by the county superintendent of 
personnel to provide for coordination of^ courses of study, 
guidance services, health services and. other special activities. 

• Grants temporary credentials and life certificates. 

County Superintendenj 6f Schools 

In all but five counties, the county superintendent is elected for a 
four-year term. In four of the "five other cour^ties he/she is appointed 
by the couro.^ board; in the fifth. Los Angeles, the county superin- 
tehder)t is appointed by the Board of Supervisors. 

A 1976 amendment to the state constitution requires all general 
counties to hold an election for the. purpose of determining' 
whether the county superintendent should be elected or appointed. 
In ail elections held to date, the electorate has overwhelmingly voted 
^ in favor of having an elected superintendent. 

Role of the County Superintendent 

For people familiar with school district board/superintendent 
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relationships in whi^hlhe board is mostly a policy-making body and 
the superintende/it is the administrator, there is frequently confusion 
over the county teuperintendent/county board relationship. The roles 
of the county yoard and county superintendffrTl-dc^:^!!:^^ 
than those of district boards and superlntendeXtsrSinc^^ 
the county superintendent of schools existed for more than 100 years 
before^n elected board of education was created, many statutes 
assign functions directly to the county superintendent of schools. 
This, is true, for example, of business services to districts, including 
budget approval and fiscal monitoring. 

County Committee on School District Organization \ 

The County Committee on School District Organization has the 
responsibility for studying school district organization within the 
coMnty. and reqommendinti changes in school district boundaries 
and/or Organization, including unification. The law'provides that the 
functions of the'county committee may be carried out either by the 
county board of education or by a. separate committee: In those 
counties having, a committee, the members are elected at an anaual 
meeting of representatives of all the school district governing boards' 
in the county. If the county committee decides to study any area, it 
must notify the school districts invoked of all meetings held on the 
subject and of any recommendations developed. Recommendations 
made by the county comrnittee go to the State Board of Education or 
to the county supervisors or county board of education for action. 

Local Level 

Local Board of Education ^ 

.Every school, district, shall be under the control of a board of 
trustees or a board of education (Education Code 35010 et seq); 
Boards shall consist of five members with two. exceptions: (1) the 
board shall have seven members when a unification proposal 
specifies seven rpembers or (2) the board shall have three members 
in elementary districts with less than 300 ADA, unless action has 
been taken to increase the number to five. j 

Board membersare elected at large by voters of the district unless 
trustee areas- have been board 
members shall be four years, staggered so that as nearly as possible 
one-half of the members shall be elected in each odd-nu mbered year. 

A non-votir^g student member shall be added to the board upon 
petition by a high school. The student member shall be selected by 
the students enrolled in the high school or high schools of the 
district. 
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QMalifications of Members 

A candidate must be 18 years of age and must be a" registered 
voter living within the district in whicl\ he hopes lo serve. • 

A person wishing to declare candidafcy must file proper forms with 
the county office of the registrar of vojters: 
Term of Office ^ 

As the result of legislation enacted in 1978, school district, 
community college district, library district, and county board of 
education elections formerly held in March of odd-numbered years 
are now held in November of such years at the same time as the 
tiniform District Election Law special district elections. The terms of 
office of board members up for reejection in 1979 and 1981 were ' 
ex^tended an a one-time only basis to th^ fast Friday in November, 
when their successors^' terms of office will commence. Unaffected by 
the new law. however, were school and community college district 
elections controlled by city charters and ttwse opting to use charter 
city dates under the authority of Education Code Sections 5QU6 and * 
5010 and those opting to use the general'Law city election date under 
the Education Code Section 5007. / 
Recall 

Currently the threat of recall is frequently thrown^ at pijblic 
officials for "not doing things our way." Although the threaf of recall 
is a common occurrence, carrying dut the threat is another matter. 
Although on the increase, recall elections are stilTinfrequent. 

The recall process is detailed for all elective offices in the 
Elections Code. It starts with a citizen or group filing a notice of 
intention; goes through signature/gathering; and then to certification 
of petition, order for election, and ^election. 
Filling Boar/d Vacancies 

When there is a vacancy on a local district governing board, the " 
remaining board mdmbers, may within 30 days make a provisional 
appointment or order an election to fill the seat If a board fails to fill a 
seat within 30 days, the county superintendent will call an election to 
do so. ' , • 

A provisional appointment provides registered voters a 30-day 
period to file a petition requesting an election. If the required number 
of signatures is secured, the county superintendent will order an 
election. » 

; The following rules apply to appointed and elected members : 
filling vacancies: r\ 

^ • Provisional appointees are not members of the board until tfi^^- 

f -j. day period expires. 

: • A person appointed to fill a vacancy holds office only until the next 
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regular scheduled election for governing board members. 
• A person elected to fill a vacancy holds office for the remainderof 
the term. ^ 
Governing boa-rds should have a written policy that establishes 
the process for filling vacancies. Asj^part of that process. It should be. 
noted that Interviews of prospective appointees must be held in 
public and the voting by the boi'Fd must also be done in a public 
^meeting. j 

District Superintendent \, - 

One of the most critical responsibilities* of a school board is 
selection of the superintendent. 

- The superintendent is the executive officer of the board and is 
frequently elected secretary of the board. The superintendent's 
responsibilities and relation to the local board are discussed. in detaik 
in Chapter 7. "Board-Superintendent Relations." . ; 

Legal Advisors *' . ^ . 

School boards and administrators need ready access to compe- 
• tent legal advice in order to properly exercise their'responsibilities. 
A school board may secure legal advice in several vfays:, ' 

• County counsel or district arrorney.. Couhty. counsels "from , 
different counties provide free service in varying degrees'^ frO(n 
nohe.to total service. Some,prov)<^ service above a basic ambuht' 
for # fe'e. ^ 

• Attorney in private practice. Boards may. contractlvith private 
counsel for whatever amount of legal service tbey want. A 
prerequisite is that they first seek the advisory views of the fcounty 
counsel regarding the contract with the private^attorney. An 
advantage of contracting for private counsel is that he/she Is the 
board's employee, ^ 

Types of School Districts 

A definition of the N^rious types of school districts is as follows: 

• Elementary: maintanis grades K-8 and occasionally K-6. 

. • High School: maintains grades 9-12 and under some circutn- 
stances 7 and 8. , ^ - 

• Unified: maintains grade^^l2: ^ - 

• (:7n/on. results when tw/or more districts of the same type in the 
same county join together. 

• Joint: situated in more than one county. 

• Joint Union: situated in two or more counties and composed of 
two or more districts. - 

• City school district: located wholly dr partly within a city and 
county. 
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California School Boards Association 

The California School Boards Association, which has been 
serving member boards since 1931. shares your desire for quality 
-education for the children of your district and for all children 
in California. By providing a strong voice in the State Legislature, in 
public forums, and in joint meetings with other associations, your 
Association can help you see that the needs of children are met. 
Association Purposes' 

• To promote improvement of educational opportunities for the 
children of California. 

• To promote and advance public education, 

• To provide information to local school boards so that they can 
react appropriately to local, state. aTid national education concerns. 

• To provide consulting services for-local school boards, to pro- 
mote greater efficiency in school districts, and to provide better 
understanding of the role of the school board member 

• To inform legislators and others of school district needs in 
relation to proposed legislative and regulative actions. 

• To secure the concerted effort of local school boards in solving 
problems affecting school districts. 

Overview of CSBA Structure 

CSBA is governed by a Delegate Assembly elected by member 
boards. In addition, a 24-member Board of Directors represents 
18 geographic regions plus community colleges, county boards 
of education, Black. Mexican-American and other ethnic group 
.constituencies. This Board also includes the officers of the 
Association and any officer or director of the National School Boards 
Association residing in California. 

CSBA policies are established and its program directed to 
member boards through resolutions submitted to the Delegate 
Assembly The thrust of the Association comes from such resolutions 
and from recommendations to the Delegate Assembly from Associa- 
tion Task Forces assigned to achieve specific objectives. 
- CSBA IS administered by an Executive Director, assisted by an 
executive and support staff responsible for executing the Associa- 
tion's programs in Legislation, Negotiations Services. Publications. 
Trustee Training, District Assistance (local boards/administration)! 
Legal Services and Research. 

Services to Member Boards 

The Association publishes and distributes periodicals, assists in 
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the preparation of specia! handbooks.' model policies and proce- 
dural guidelines for use by member boards, plans and conducts 
workshops, seminars and regional conferences on boardsmanship 
and timely specialized topics. Professional services provided to local 
school districts include collective bargaining negotiations/consulta- 
tion, contract review, board policy development and management 
■ consultation. 

In addition to providing services and activities designed to 
Improve the effectiveness of local school boards as policy-makers 
and managers for today's public education, the Association interacts 
with the California Legislature, high-level state executive agencies 
and officers., and with other major associations concerned with 
taxation., fund distribution, laws and educational objectives and 
processes. Similar interaction occurs with the national Congress, 
federal agencies, and the major nationwide education associations. 

National School Boards Association 



The National School Boards Association, headquartered in Wash- 
ington. D.C., is a not-for-profit organization whose primary mission 
is the advancement of education through the unique American 
tradition of local citizen control. NSBA promotes the quality of 
education through services to state school boards associations and 
local school boards: by serving as liaison with other education 
organizations and governmental authorities; and by increasing 
schcrol board impact on federal education l^ws and regulations, and 
in court cases relating to education. 

Membership 

Active members of NSBA are the 49 state boards associations, the 
Hawaii State Board of Education, plus the boards Jf education in the 
District of Columbia and theVirgin Islands. Nearly 1,250 local district 
school boards are NSBA Direct Affiliates. 

NSBA represents about 95,000 of the nation's school board 
members who, in turn, represent more than 97 percent of all public 
school children in the U.S. 

Activities 

NSBA representa^the interests of school boards before Congress: 
provides development programs for school board members: pro- 
vides school district management^services: and offers to the school 
board movement a variety of other services including the annual 
convention.^ 

\> 

■ A complete list of CSBA publications is given in Appendix A / 
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NSBA publishes two monthly magazines, The American School 
Board Journal and The Executive Educator. 

Five Significant Groups 

Three NSBA council-type grouf)s and two forum groups play a 
significant role in the National School Boards Association: 

• The Council of Urban Boards of Education focuses on serving the 
needs of school boards in the areas of urban affairs', 

• The Council of School Attorneys addresses issues of school law. 

• The Conference of School Board Negotiators serves those 
engaged in labor-management relations. ' 

• The Forum of Federal Program Coordinators focuses on the 
administration of federally funded programs. 

• The Large District Forum deals with the unique needs of major 
^non-urban school districts. 
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The President Presides 

The board president presides over meetings. Therefore, the 
president should have the skills needed to preside: knowledge of 
parliamentary procedure; willingness to allow, those who have 
pertinent ideas to express them; and ability to keep discussions to the 
point. The president should vote on alNssues and participate in the 
discussion as he/she sees fit. 

The board president is elected at the annual organization meeting 
held on a day within the 15-day period that begins on the date upon 
which a board member elected at that election takes office (Educa- 
tion Code 35143). This will usually occur between December 1 and 
15. 

The Agenda 

The board president should review the agenda with the superin- 
tendent prior to a board meeting. The agenda is prepaid by the 
superintendent with input fr'om the board president and oflfer board 
members. Individual board members should inform the superin- 
tendent or board president of items they wish to have included. The 
agendas and supporting papers, consisting of factual data and 
reports, should be distributed to board members at least two to three 
days in advance of the meeting to provide proper time for study. 

The agenda for regular meetings must be posted at a place where 
the public may view it at least 48 hours prior to the timeof the regular 
meeting and, in the case of special meetings, at least 24 hours prior 
Agendas musf contain sufficient detail for the public to ascertain the 
nature of the business to be conducted (Education Code Section 
35145), Complete agendas should also be sent to news media 
requesting them. * 

Open Meetings (The Bj-own Act) 

The chapter in the Government Code commonly referred to as the" 
Ralph M. Brown Act (Chapter 9, Division'2, Title 5) was enacted in 
1953. The Legislature in enacting this legislation spelled out its intent 
clearly: ■ 

, . . .t^e public commissions, boards and councils and other public 
agencies in this State exist to aid in, the conduct of the people's business 
It I? the intent of the Law that their actions be tal<en openly and that their 
deliberation be conducted openly (emphasis supplied). 

The people of this State do not yield their sovereignty to the agencies 
which serve them. The people, in delegating authority, do not give their 
pub^c servants the right to decFde what is good for the people to know 
and what is not good for them to know. The people insist on remaining 
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informed ^o that they retain control over the instruments that they have 
created.^ 

The Education Code requires school board meetings to'be open 
to the public. 2 These code sections make it clear that school boards 
must conduct all deliberations and take action at open meetings 
unless the subject comes within the sections allowing boards to hold 
"executive" or clos^d^sessions: t. 

Executive Sessions 

An executive, or closed, session is an exception to the open and 
public meeting requirement o^ the Brown Act, The Legislaturesaw fit 
to allow business to be conducted behind closed doors in certain 
instances. If a board has the right to meet in executive session, it may 
consider and act upon the matter. Although Section 54957, which. 
generally permits executive sessions, speaks only of authorizing the 
board's holding executive sessions and considering such matters as 
personnel problems, a board may take action as well. In a 1971 
decision, the California appellate court confirmed that the statutory 
language does not confine boards to deliberating in executive 
session.^ 

The following are the recognized exceptions to the open meeting 
requirement that allow for executive sessions: 

• To consider 1he appointment, employment, or dismissal of a 
public employee, unfess the employee requests a public hearing.^ 

• To hear complaints or charges brought against a public employee, 
unless such employee requests a public hearing.^ 

• To conduct certain activities within the collective bargaining 
process, such as: 

— Any meeting and negotiating discussiorK between a public 
school employer and a recognized or certificated employee 
organization. 

— Any meeting of a mediator with either party or both parties to 
the meeting and conferring process. 

— Any hearing, meeting, or investigation conducted by a fact- 
finder or arbitrator. 

— Any executive sessior^jpf the public school employer or 
between the public school employer and its designated repre- 
sentative for the purpose. of discussing its position regarding 



'Government Code 54950. ' , 

^Education Code 35145 

^Lucas V. Armigo Joint Union High Schfdol District, (1971) 18 Cal.App.3d988, 991-992. 

96 Cal. Rptr. 431. fr ' 

*Government Code 54957 
^Ibid 
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atiy matter within the scope of representation and instructing 
its designated representatives. 
In addition, for the above meetings, the notice requirements of the 
Education Code (48 hours for regular meetings and 24 hours for 
special meetings) do not apply pursuant to the Employer/Employee 
Relations Act. 

• To consider matters affecting the national security.^ 

• Toconsider legal matters within the attorney/client privilege. This 
exception, though not expressed in the Brown Act. was found to 
be implied by the act by an appellate court. ^ 

• To discuss with the Attorney General. District Attorney, sheriff, or 
chief of police, or their respective deputies, on matter^ posing a 
threat to the security of public buildings, public services or 
facilitfes.^ 

• To discuss with a state conciliator who has intervened as 
authorize^ by law. Again, this is an implied exception as is 
required due to the privileged character of a state conciliator's 
records.^ ^, 

• To consider the suspension of. or disciplinary action or any other 
action including expulsion, in connection -with any pupil of the » 
district, if a public hearing would cause information to be divulged 
concerning pupils which would violate Education Code Sections 
49073 or 49076. However, the pupil's parent or guardian may 
request that the hearing be public. Whether the meeting is open or 
closed, the final action taken must be at a public meeting and must 
be made a public record of the district (Education Code 35146. 
48914). 

In the CSBA publication. The Board Meeting, detailed informa- 
tion is presented on what constitutes a meeting, types of meetings, 
executive sessions, requirements for meeting notices and minutes of 
board meetings. 

Mechanics of Meetings 

The time and place for official meetings should be decided-by the 
board at its organizational meeting normally held between December 
1 and December 15. Regular meetings should be held at least once a 
month. If a regular meeting falls on a holiday, the board must 
reschedule the meeting for the next business day. 

An adjourned meeting, actually a continuation of a regular 

•^Government Code 54957 

'Sacramento Newspaper Guild v. Sacramento County Board of Supervisors ( 1 968) 263 

Cal.App.2nd 52. et seq7. 69 Cal. Rptr. 480. 
"Government Code 54957 - • • . 

'•51 Ops. Atty. Gen. -201. (1968). 
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meeting, can be scheduled by including in the minutes the time and 
place of the extra session. Special meetings may be called at the 
request of the presiding officer or a majority of the board. The only 
business that may be conducted at'a special meeting Is that which is 
posted in the notice of such a meeting. 

Th^ governing board shall at)i by majority vote of all of the 
membership constituting the govWing board (Education Cade 
35164). Every official action taken by>the governing board of every 
school district shall be affirmed by a formal vote of the members of 
the board. Remember it takes an affirmative vote by a majority of the 
membership constituting the board in order to take action. Govern- 
ing boards are required to keep minutes of their meetings and 
maintain a journal of their proceedings in which every official act) 
taken by the board is to be recor,ded (Education Code 35163). ^ 
importance of BoarqjJVIinutes / * 

It is imperative to keep adequate board meeting minut^^ thJy 
have the status of official legal documents. Courts frequentIV ref^ to 
them for policy on which to decide disputes. Minutes of the phor 
meeting should be distributed to the members of the board with the 
agenda for the next meeting. This practice provides members the 
opportunity to study the minutes carefully and to retain a copy for 
their personal files. It also makes it unnecessary to consume board 
time with an actual reading of the minutes. 

The minutes must include a record of each board action. Lengthy 
discussions may be briefly j^mmarized.. Motions should appear in 
the minutes exactly as the Board acted upon them. If the length of 
complete resolutif>n2r or documents makes therri impractical for 
inclusion in the njinutes. they should be identified through refer- 
^ences. and it should be indicated that they are attached. In order to, 
keep the minut es book from becoming too bulky, contracts, peti- 
tions, and lengthy resolutions may be briefly decribed and identified 
and placed in files for easy reference. A record of the names of those 
voting for and against each question should appear in the minutes 
unless action is unanimous. 

After approval by board action, the official copy of the minutes 
should be signed by the clerk or secretary. 
Public Participation in the Board Meeting 

The Legislature, in enacting Section 35145.5 of Education 
Code, stated that it was its Intent that "members oflhe public be 
able to place matters directly related to school distrlcf business on 
the agenda of . . . governing board meetings." It was also the 
legislative intent that "members of the public be able to address the 
board regarding items on the agenda as such items*-are taken up." 
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The Legislature mandated that boards adopt reasonable regulations 
to ensure that this intent is carried out. 

While.the public can and should have a voice in board considera- 
tions, no person or group has the right to obstruct the deliberations of 
the board. The presiding officer of the board has the right to order the 
removal of individuals, who'willfully interrupt the meeting (Govern- 
ment Code 54957.9). If that is unfeasibte and order cannot be 
restored, the board may order the meeting room cleared and 
continue in session. 

Persons addressing the board should be required to state their 
names and adresses to the president. Many district policies provide 
the board presi<jent the prerogative to limit the time [Dermitted any 
individual or faction to speak to an issue as protection against the 
occasional visitor who insists upon endlessly repeating a point of 
view. 

Handling Complaints 

No board of education or professional staff will ever be able to 
please everyone in the district. There will always be some complaints 
. and criticism. Some will be justified; some will be based on a lack of 
information or misinformation and some will be "grandstanding." 
Criticism cannot be settled by being ignored. A procedure for 
• handling complaints should be adopted as official board policy. 

The channel for complaints and criticism on which action is 
requested should always be through the superintendent to (if 
necessary) the board. An individual board member has no legal right 
to promise action or correction. Rather than conduct his,or her own 
. investigation of a complaint, a board member should refer the matter 
to the superintendent for staff investigation, and ask fora report back( 
to the board. |^ 

An individual who wishes to make a serious complaint or criticism 
should be requested to present it to the board as a written, signed 
statement and should be invited to have the matter made part of the 
agenda, and to appear before the board. 

Bqard members often receive complaints directly from parents or 
staff members regarding incidents or conditions at individual schools. 
Complainants should be asked to contact the principal of the school 
iPfhey have not done so. Often the problem can be handled at the 
school level without becoming a district or board problem. 

ladividual board members should inform the superintendent of 
complaints and criticism even though no action is requested. In turn, 
the board should be kept informed by the superintendent of such 
criticisms so that no pressure can erupt in the community before 
board members have knowledge of the facts in the matter. 
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By far the most importaqt function of the school board is the 
formation and adoption of sound educational policy. The policies 
that school boards adopt set the course of education in a community 
for years to come. How well this is done depends in large measure 
upon the wisdom and care with which policy decisions are made. 

Why Have Written Policies? 

First of all. the Education and Administrative Codes (Title 5) 
require it. 

School boards which have developed policy statements and 
persons who have observed the results havdfouncj^a great number of 
benefits. Some of the advantages of written policies are as follows: 

• Better board membecs: policies assist each member to under- 
stand his/her proper role, and the board's objectives. 

• Better teamwork: policies give more control for the board, more 
freedom for the administrator, better communications with the 
staff. 

• Better staff morale: policies provide uniform and fair treatment. 

• Fewer decisions: carefully considered, clearly written policies 
make many decisions automatic. 

• Earlier adjournments: written policies save untold hours of time 
over the course of a year. ; , 

• Flexibility: policies serve as a framework and may be revised at 
any time the need indi)cates such action i5 desirable and/or 
necessary. 

• Continuity of operation?: written policies constituted "memory 
system" assuring consistency. 

• Better public relations: reporters and others understand and 
respect written policies as a guide. 

• Public confidence: the community sees the board. proceeding in 
ah, orderly, business-like manner. 

What Are Policies, Regulations, and Bylawsf 

^ A policy is a guide for discretionary action. It must be narrow 
enough to give cfear guidance to the superintendent, "but broad 
Enough to allow use of discretion in meeting the circurhstances of 
individual cases. Boards adop/ policies. 

A regu/^f/on (rule) is a specification of a required qction. It tells 
exactly vyhat is to be done, and usually tells who is to do it and wheny 
RuleJlpaking is the administrator's job. It's one of the methodsjhe 
superintendent uses to carry oufthe governing board's intentions as 
expressed in governing board policies. Boards approve administra- 
tive regulations or rules. 

A bylaw is a rule governing the board's internal operation^ Good 
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bylaws build stability into governing board operations, and prevent 
the press of the moment from pushing the governing board Into 
^ reactions it may later regret. Boards adopt bylaws. 

What Should Policies Do? 

When adopted, school board policies become statements which 
set forth the purposes and prescribe in general terms the organiza- 
tion and program of a school system. They createa framework within 
which the superintendent and bis staff discharge their /assigned 
duties. They tell what is wanted; they may alsd Indicate why and how 
• much. 

Policies should not deal with detailed descriptions of the ways^in 
which tb;p purposes and objectives are to te accomplished. These 
specific directions — telling how, by whom; wtiere.'a'nd when things 
are to b^^^rta^ are administrative regulations. Th4y apply policies 
to practice.;^,^' - : ; - v 

The distinction between policieai an^j administrative rules or 
regulations need not imply that policies shouid^deal': only with 
abstract theory and philosophy, Policies should not become lofty 
pronouncements of high sounding purposes in no way connected to 
actual practice. At the same time they should not become hopelessly 
involved in a great mass of detailed directions and inslructions. 

Confusion as to what is policy and what constitutes administrative 
regulations grows Oul of a lack of clear understanding of the 
relationship of .the school 'board and its superintendent. The school 
board is tHe final authority in the setting of policies. A board is 
functioning within its recognized sphere of activity when it deter- 
mines if administrative regulations are consistent with its policies. It 
may even be advisable that it see a draft of regulations prior to the 
adoption of a policy. But a board should not attempt to deal with 
details that are a part of the administrative operation of the schools. 
Execution of school board policies through the detailed steps and 
procedures of school administratioriMs the job of the school super- 
intendent. . ' ' 

Role of the Board ^ 

Boards tre required by law. by theory and by good practice to give 
a major portion of their effort to policy development and to see that 
adopted policies work effectively. 

Hn its role of policymaker the board is operating in, the field of 
educatiofi^;— a field that has engaged the atteptioniof men and 
women from Socrates to Rbus^eau to Dewey to Montessori. Today, 
after generations of study, th^owes of teaching and learning are still 
being debated. Thus, policy-rriaking for America's school systems 
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defies dogmatic and easy solutions. 

Only the board as a body can make policy. The individual board ^ 
members will have to persuade, comprom'ise, balance and harmo.nize 
points of view. Board actions will have to adhere to law. obey court 
decisions, follow federal guidelines, and. coniply with coatracts; • 
Thus, policy-making is a slow and deliberate process. 

Another factdr to keep in mind is that the admihistrative and 
certificated staff employed by a school district is professional. The 
supermtendent of schools is a professionally trained educator who is 
' carrying out certain obligations prescribed by taw. by professional 
'associations and by prbfessional-and personal ethics. Jhis is equally 
tfw^f principals, teachers, department heads, and staff specialists. 
/These individuals are dedicated to seeing that sound educational 
policies are followed for;the.'.benefit of the student:. 

Yet. the board is yitim'ately accbuntabie fdr .'ttie success and 
failure.of district policies. The vo;ters and[:ta)<payers'wh'o elected the 
board expect it to contribute common sense, a layman's point of 
view, and understanding of the peopleVneeds. • o 

Criteria and Procedure for Development 

Board policies should be devS^Ioped following these criteria: 

• They should be based on. and be consistent with/the statutory or 
other legal auth^^rity of the district. 

• All persons>ho may be interested in or affe^ed by the subject 
. matter of thre policy should have an opportunity tbcomment on 

the policy or regulation before it is adopted, ; ; _ 

• The procedure and timeline that will be followec(^''*shd8|i^ be 
specified.* .' - " 

• They should be based on a thoraugh^and realistic evaluation of 
the factual. ^philosophy, and practicaLcLrcumstances which they 
are designed to. r^s^e, / ^w^^^^^ 

• They §h6uld be clear and precis^T .. 

• They should present a complete scheme or statement! 

The sfDecific procedure to be used for the development and 
adoption of policies is up to each individual district, and can consist 
of whatever steps the.governing board deems advisable. 

The procedure to-be followed!for developing policies should itself 
be written and adopted as policy. This eliminates many of ithe 
challenges to new policies and regulations on procedural grounds 
and permits the board to concentrate on the substantive issues raised 
.by the policy. 

^ If the governing board decides to grant the power to adopt 
administrative regulatior[§ to the district superirrtendent.^ such a 
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:.V<i¥i^g.atiQn of authority must be clearly outlined in a board-adopted 
pblidy:* 

Criteria* for Evaluation ^ 

The criteria for Judgihg the effectiveness of written school board 
policies arp as follows: Effective policies 

- Provide th^ general authority and support for all programs and 
activities ^cohducted by the school district. 

• Pi^ovrde for relative emphasib. allocation of resources, and quality 
of educatiofial bfferings. 

• Are brief yet complete. 

• Are stabje d'espite personnel changes. 

• Contain a minimum of direct'quotations fropi the law. 

;/ • Involve certificated aad classified employees, parents and stu- 
dents in their development. 

• Reflect the needs of all segments of thecommunity served by the 
/ ' fdistrict and reflect the district's goals. ' 

• Contain adequate provision for review and amendment. 

/ Assistance Available | 

Boards that want help in developing jdllgirict policy may request it 
from the CSBA Policy Service. Therearo several options available to 
meet the needs of large and small districts: For districts with under 
/ 1500 ADA, special consortiums can be arranged; larger districts may 
- want individualized Service, and policyjmanuals can be customized 
to meet the district's specific heeds. The Association also has a two,- 
volume sample policy reference manual that is updatecl annually. ' 

Also available to member districts b an extensive Policy Refer-; ;. 
ence Library. Upon request.' CSBA will, send copies of policr^j;: 
' adopted by other districts on particular topics, ' /. 
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Successful and harmonious management of a school district 
depends on board members and a superintendent who recog- 
nize their individual and collective responsibilities, and do not; 
attempt to intrude on the legal and traditional provinces of the other.' « 
New school board members should undertand that management of 
the program and direction of the staff are the responsibility of the 
superintendent, who is in ,turn responsible to the board for carrying 
out these duties. At the same time, superintendents must be carefuf 
'toi.eave policy decisions to the board. - 

Conflict occurs when board members interfere with administration 
of schools and superintendents make policies which have not been 
cleared with the board. These situations should be scrupulously 
avoided. 

Good communication between board members and the super- 
intendent is essential to avoiding conflict. 

A school board member haS a right and a duty to disagree with . 
other board members and the superintendent on matters of judge- 
ment. However, disagreement should be kept on a professional level, 
in a way which will not disrupt the functioning of the district and 
create adverse attitudes among staff. If such occur, a board should 
look into its procedures and conduct to see if future differences can 
be settled in a more harmonious manner. 
Superintendent Responsibilities 

The general responsibilities of^ superintendent can besummar- 
ized as follows. 

• Assumes charge of the entire school system as the board's chief 
executive officer; coordinates the work of all departments; exe- 
cutes the policies of th^ board and recommends policies for the 
board to consider in improving the system and its educational 
service to the pupils and the community. 

• Nominates ail certificated and noncertlficated employees; recom- 
mends for discharge any employees rendering unsatisfactory 
service within the limits of the law and board regulations; with his 
staff, assigns, directs and supervises the work of all employees 
with due respect for any individual rights involved; proposes 
adequate salary scales for different classes of employees. 

• Keeps board members informed with background material ne- 
cessary for making the best possible decisions. 

• With his/her staff, purchase board-approved textbooks and 
other instruc tional guides and equipment; schedules classes for 

'Articles on the role of each, written by a b6ard president and her board's super- 
intendent, appear in the October/November 1979 California School Boards 
lOurnal 
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the various types of training; assigns appropriate instructors for 
the various curriculum offerings; decfdes the gerveral methods of 
instruction to be used; provides for the continuous revision of 
courses of study to meet changing conditions by appointing 
teacher and possibly citizen course-of-study committees and 
directing the work of any curriculum experts the system may 
employ, 

• Presents an anojjal budget in keeping with board goals and 
policies and interprets it for the board; administers the budget 
after it is adopted and keeps expenditures within limits; provides 
for all 'possible economies that do not endanger educational 
results; directs the accounting of all school funds and makes 

, proper financial reports to the board. 

• Coorbinates the planning of all educational features of new 
buildings or alterations. of old buildings and counsels the archi- 
tects in the general plans for such building erection; assigns 
caretakers to all buildings and maintains general supervision over 
their work; provides for needed experimentation in determining 
economical and otherwise efficient methods for building careand 
upkeep, 

• Administers all schools and classes established by board action; 
directs the instruction, guidance, and discipline of all pupils; 
proTFiotes organizations, such as student councils, for training 
pupils in democratic and socially adjusted living. 

' • Coordinatesaprogramforreaqhing the citizens ofthecommunity 
with adequate information about the activities of the schools, the 
reasons for the activities, and the results obtained; interprets the 
school policies In talks before civic groups when called upon as 
time permits; works with parents' organizations and othergroups 
Interested especially in school welfare; fits ^limself/herself into 
the civic and social life of the community in a constructive way. 
Many of the duties of the superintendent can, of course, be 
delegated to members of the administrative staff or others. The 
superintendent, however, is stilf^he person accountable to the board 
of education for carrying out its policies or instructions. A thorough 
delineation of the division of responsibilities between the board of 
education and the superintendent is described in the CSBA publica- 
tion Board/Superintendent Rosponsibilities. 

Supporting Your Superintendent 

By the time an administrator has gained an understanding of the 
complexities of a community and its schools, the board has'made a 
substantial investment in that administrator's experience. A board 
cannot change its superintendent without usually suffering at least 
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sonH^Jpfnporary loss of efficiency. 

Occasionally pressures develop within the school system or 
within the community that make it difficult for a superintendent to 
function effectively. Often these pressures will intensify when a new, 
board is elected. Public controversy is part of the-democratic process 
and cannot be avoided. It is up to the board to choose a wise course 
for handling it so that the educational process is not seriously 
disrupted. Complaints and criticism should be carefully investigated 
to assure the superintendent of timely information with which to 
guide actions. Superintendents should be protected from unjust 
criticism, including thi&iefforts of articulate factions to bring about 
his/her immediate removal. 

Often multi-year -cor>tracts are offered to superintendents to 
provjde for stability and continuity of leadership and are renewed 
annually by the board as an indication of support and respect for the 
job the superintendent is doing. Just as important as the long-term 
contract is the climate of mutual respect and trust that should exist 
between the board and the superintendent. Confidence and appre- 
ciation should not be withheld from* a satisfactory superintendent, for 
these normal by-products of a satisfactory relationship are often 
more important than any others in keeping a good person in a 
difficult job. 

Evaluating Your Superintendent 

After employing a superintendent, a board shares in the respon-, ■ 
sibility for that person's success. To do your share, you should make ; 
an effort to know more about your superintendent, to Kelp her/him.- . 
work effectively and to maintain a harmonious working atmosphere. 

To develop and maintain this kind of relationship a periodic 
review of the superintendent's reponsibilities and a frank d^iscussion 
of the supermtendent's performance are necessary. Such evaluation 
is not only good personnel practice — it's legally required under 
Education Code Sections 44600-44664, 44932 et seg, (TheStull Bill). 

The evaluation should be based upon the view and expectations 
of the board as expressed in the goals and objectives of the school 
district and as set forth in the superintendent's job description. 

Purposes of an Evaluation . 

Evaluation is a valuable tool in establishing and carrying out thjg^ 
goals of any operation. Among the purposes of evaluating /he 
superintendent are the following: 

• To maintain good working relationships between th^ board and 
superintendent, 

• To review the functions and responsibilities of thesuperintendent. 
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• To improve performance by suggesting areas of responsibility 
and operating techniques that may be strengthened. 

• To review the effect of the superintendent on scholastic achieve- 
ment in the district, 

• To give encouragement and commendation for work well done, 
andJaJjring out any dissatisfaction on the part of the board, 

• To offer a guide for the superintendent's self-appraisal of his own 
characteristics and skills. 

• To provide an opportunity for the board and superintendent to 
?i confer at periodic intervals on his/her performance. 

•To offer a procedure for comprehensive and dispassionate 
appraisal in a setting other than during times of crisis, 

• To establish standards for continued^jbmployment. 
Guidelines for aiding your evaluatio^ifof the superintendent may 

be obtained from CSBA. 

Dismissal of Superlnfendent ' 

If the school board begins to seriously question the'professional 
leadership qualities of the superintendent it is time for forthright 
talks between 1h^ board and its chief executive officer. These talks 
should be the first step toward corrective action as well as a better 
understanding of the nature of the problem. In some instances, the 
'Aboard may: find the performance of the superintendent over the 
^perio.d of his/her contract to be unsatisfactory. If this occurs, the 
■'superintendent should be informed and his resignation should be 
jequested. 'Leg^al counsel should be sought by the board ifiorder to 
•protect thejnterest ofthe school district. It is required by lalv that six 
months notice be given toa supdTrintendent priortotheendof hls/ber 
confract-if that person is not to be rehired. If thesix-months notice is 
not given, the contract will be renewed automatically for another 
year. Usually a superintendent, alerted to the dissatisfaction of the 
board, will find another position and will resign before she/he is 
dismissed or denied a contract extension. Refer to Education Code 
Section 35031 for legal details concerning contract termination. 

Retirement of tiie Superintendent 

A clearly stated policy regarding retirement should be established 
well in advance of the time it is needed. If departure from 
the policy is subsequently authorized, it should be clearly identified 
as an exception and strictly limited as to time. The least disruption of 
a school and community occurs when a superintendent resigns after 
training and working with the successor. When this is not possible, 
the board needs to be particularly specific in identifying thequalities 
required in the successor. 
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Selection of a New Superintendent 

In the selection of a superintendent, it Is important that the board 
seeks the most competent individual available to administer the 
schools and to give leadership In development and improvement of 
the educational program. CarefuUpreparation. definition of orderly 
and effective procedures, conformity with ethical practices, judgment 
and adequate financing are critical in recruiting and selecting a new 
executive officer. The decision will obviously affect the entire 
educational program of the district, and the board may wish to 
consult with staff, parents and other citizens as to the qualities which 
should be sought. 

The enr^ployment of a superintendent means more than hiring the 
services of a professionally qualified person. It also means acquiring 
that person's philosophy, set of values, system of practices, and 
approach to public education. School boards should be willing to 
Invest much time and effort in the search for an educational leader. 
Many boards seek the assistance of CSBA or other consultants. 

Board members faced with the selection of a new superintendent 
may also wish to review the material outlined in the publication 
Recruiting and Selecting a New Superintendent, published jointly by 
the California School Boards Association and the Association of 
California School Administrators. 

CSBA's' Fi^id Se/vice Division will provide boards with informa- 
tion regarding the superintendent selection process (included as a 
membership 'service) and upon request will serve as the board's 
advisor In the selection process (fee service). 

The Management Team and Participatory Management 

The management team Is composed of district personnel who. 
through an administrative procedure approved by the board, meet 
with the superintendent and develop, through a group decision 
process, an advisory position or policy to be recommended to the 
board. 

Under Chapter 10.7 of the Government Code, school boards have 
the authority (subject to review of PERB) to designate management 
positions.' Positions are excluded from the collective bargaining 
process established for other employees. Employees who exercise 
supervisory authority over other employees and are not designated 
as management personnel may form supervisorial bargaflWfig units. 

It is easy to designate management personnel who will participate 
in policy developmer^and who will administer significant aspects of 
the school program, out it takes hard work and a lot of local planning 

"Boards should tailor job descriptions for managemonl team personnel to fit the 
requirements of the law 
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to create an effective management team. 

In Quick outlines these are some of the first things completed by 
most California districts in forming.their Management Teams: 

• The board directs the superintendent to develop a model work 
draft of a proposed management team structure for the district. 
The superintendent's proposed structure covers the following 
items: 

— Proposed designation of the management team personnel by 
district positions. 

— Job descriptions and 'o><)er criteria upon which the designa- 
tions have been made. Criteria should clearly show that 
designated management personnel hold positions that have 
significant responsibility for the formulation or administration 
of district programs. 

— What the structure of the management team will be. 

— The responsibility and authority of the management team 
structure. 

— The role of Individual members of the management team as to 
how they represent the board on matters relating to employer 
and employee relations such as. district negotiations wit>1^ 
recognized units, development of management proposals and 
counter proposals, review of employee unit proposals and 
contract management and processing of contract grievances. 

— A procedure forboard consideration as to how the members of 
the managemeii! team and confidential employees will repre- 
sent themselves to the board on their own emplcf^ment 
relations within the district and the benefits they will receive 
for their services. 

• Some employment^olicies for management personnel that need 
to be considered are: salary, health and life insurance, leave, 
travel expense, inservice and professional growth, termination 
from service, hiring, promotional, and others that may be brought 
up for mutual consideration. 

CSBA Field Service staff are available to help member districts in 
the development of mana^ment^teams. / - 
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Employment of Staff 

Only the board has the legal authority to contract with employees. 
The superintendent with assistance frorp other members of the 
administrative staff recommends candidates to the board for teach- 
ing and other positions in the school system. The boardmay accept 
or reject any of the superintendent's recommendations. If rejected, 
the board should then request the superintendent to submit new 
recommendations. Rejection should not result in independent initia- 
tion on the part of the board or one of its members to* propose 
candidates, or ip the appointment of a person who has not been given 
prior approval by the superintendent. 

. The board should adopt as policy the job specifications for each 
position, which must be in conformance with the standards set by 
law. 

Education Code Standards for Staff 

Although it is the responsibility of the local school board to hire 
qualified personnel for the school district, state law requires certain 
standards which must be met. Part 25. Division 2. Title 2 of the 
Education Code delineates all the provisions applying to employees 
in "education positions" or "positions requiring certification qualifi- 
cations." 
• Administrators 

The school board has authority under Section 35026 of the 
Education Code to employ a district superintendent for one or more 
schools if the district employs eight or more teachers. If the district 
has an ADA of 1500 or more pupils, the board may employ such 
deputy, associate, and assistant district superintendents as deemed 
necessary. 

The Administrative Services Credential permits the holder to 
serve in the capacity of superintendent orefssociate. assistant, and/or 
deputy superintendent or in any equivalent or intermediate level 
administrative position including principal of a school. 

A 1970 credentialing law enables school boards to waive the 
credential requirement for superintendent. Education Code Section 
35029 notes the waiver and states. "Any individual serving as the 
chief administrative officer of a school district who does not hold a 
credential may be 'required by the local governing board to pursue a 
program of inservice training." 

Administrative officers — such as business manager, supervisors 
of buildings and grounds, and directors of facilities — may be e/lher 
certificated or noncertificated employees. . y 

Administrators do not gain tenure as administrators. They may. 
however, gain tenure as a teacher under the provisions of the tenure 

— : . , ^ J 
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law. Administrative positions are generally on a contract basis. 

• Teachers and Other Certificated Employees 

All 'teachers must hold valid credentials as outlined in the 
Education Code. Application for credentials may be made to the 
State Department of Education with a subsequent evaluation of the 
type of credential to be issued, ' / 

Teachers 'ar^ employed by the school board and must be notified 
prior to March 15 if, for some reason, they are not to be employed for 
the following school year. If by June 10 the board serves upon a 
permanent employee both a copy of the Education Code Section 
44842 and a request for notice of his/her intention to remain or not 
remain in the employment of the school district for the following year, 
the employee must notify the board by July 1 of his/her intention.' 

Teachers may be classified into one of four categories: permanent, 
probationary, substitute, or temporary: 

Permanent teachers are those who are employed in a district 
having an ADA of 250 or more, who have been employed for three 
consecutive school years in a probationary position and have been 
reelected for the succeeding year? In difetrictis bf less than 250 ADA, 
an employee, after having, been employed by the district for three 
complet^cpnsecutive school years in a position requiring certification 
for the folj0Wing year, may be classified as a permanent employee. If 
the classification is not made, the employee shall not attain perm- 
anentstatus. (Education Code Section 44885) In districts with 60,000 
or more ADA, tenure can be granted after an employee has served 
two consecutive years. 

Probationary teachers are those who have a contract for the 
school year and are not classified as either permanent, substitute or 
temporary. 

Substitute teachers are persons actually employed to fill positions 
of regularly employed teachers absent from service, 

A temporary teacher is employed for a complete school year but 
not less than one semester during a'school year to temporarily 
replace a regular certificated employee who has been granted a leave 
for a semester or year, or is experiencing long-term illness. Any 
person e^nployed for one complete school year as a temporary 
employee shall, if reemployed for the following school year, be ' 
classified as a probationary employee, 

• Classified Employees ' 

An important segment of the school staff is composed of person- 
nel who keep the school in operation through handling clerical, 
^ " custodial and maintenance duties. Board members would be wise to 
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discuss school plant operations with such personnel in addition to 
visiting classrooms to observe teaching personnel. Job descriptions 
• for classified personnel should be adopted by the board so th^t a:' 
clear understanding exists between . the parties relating to work 
requirements;. . - > . 

Affirmative^^ Action In Employment 

Districts should have a policy stating that the boar^d will provide 
equal employment opportunitie's^withput regard to race, color, creed, 
sex, religion, ancestry, national origin, age. or non-job-related 
physical disability: 

Most districts are also required to establish an affirmative action 
plan to demonstrate the district's effort to include in its work force all 
groups comprising the community served by the district. 

Wages and Working Conditions — The Rodda Act^ 

Before passage of the Rodda Act in 1975.2 California's public 
^ school employers were still "meeting and conferring" in an attempt to' * 
reach agreement with their employees over wages and working' 
conditions. There were no "exclusiveVepresentatives" to confer on 
; behalf of those employees — only ^'Certificated Employee Councils" 
in the case of teaching staff. ahd a variety of classified employee 
organizations. "Unit determination" and "unfair labor practice" were 
nonexistent in educational employment relations, as was a neutral 
body to administer the governing labor relations law. Any enforce- 
ment of that former law — commonly called the Winton Act — came 
from the courts in lengthy .legal proceedings. ^ 

All that changed with the enactment of the Educational Employ- 
ment Relations Act (EERA). No Ibnger would employers meet with 
Certificated Employee Councils and hear competing proposals from 
competing employee groups. No longer would the parties make 
charges of "unfair" conduct without an administrative procedure to 
determine their validity. The new statute, known as the Rodda Act or# 
SB 160, prohibited certain acts as "unfair labor practices" and set up 
a method for enforcement. It also borrowed the private sector 
concept of "exclusive representation." where a single employee 
organization bargains for each group of employees having a com- 
mon interest insA^ag-gS^d working conditions. 

But probably the most far-reaching provisior^JA/^^at which 
created an independent state agency, the Edu^ional Employment 
Relations Board^EERB). to administer the jrifi^nt law. 



, 'A glossary of employment relations terms is given in Appendix C. 
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Appropriate Bargaining .Units / . ." , ^. 
. ; *n its early days Jhe EERB (now;the.PubircEmploymem 

Board or "PERB") vyas charged with'devising regulation^to promptly 
implement the Act's representation provisions, so that they could go 
. into effect in April of 1^6. Hundreds of bargaining units were carved 
. ^out by the parties themselves so that the first round of negotiations 
■ co.uld begin. But employer-employee agreement on upf^composi- 
tion was not always the case. In April and May of 1976', more than400 
unit disputes went to the EERB- fo/; resolution. The parties had 
difficulty agreeing on whether a uniVbf classified employees should 
include a// the classified workers bf a district, or should be spoilt into 
" separate unitsi. Just as touchy was the issue of whether certificated 
sub-groups belonged in the same unit with regularinstructional staff, 
,lt was up to the EERB to decide what is an "appropriat^bargaining 
.. ^ 'unit. ^ . - V. , 

. Mediation and Fact Finding 

■ ' Stillanotherdutyof the board was'tq.appoint.third-party neutrals. ,. 
called "mediators." to assist the parties' .when^they reached an 
Impasse in negotiations. When disagreeriients became so stro'ng that 

^ ; further bargaining was.futile. ajTiediator.would be sent to the district 
to try to facilitate settlement. If that failed, the next step souid be 
"factfinding." where a panel of three persdns — two representatives 
from each organization and a neutral party td serve as chairperson — 
would make recommendations on how the dispute should be- 
resolved. The non-binding recommendations would be submitted . 
first to the parties and then made public. If there still vyasn't 
agreement, the parties could return to mediation, 

• Unfair Labor ^Practices 

This thr^ee-step process was intended to resolve wage and 
working condition disputes without resorting to traditional private sector 
bargaining weapons — strikes and lockouts which cauld seriously 
damage the, schools. Other provisions of the law were mtend^ to 
stop certain kinds of unfair conduct on the part of both school 
employers and employee groups. 

Beginning in July of 1976, the parties could file charges with 
EERP alleging that an illegal act had been committed. Among the- 
illegal acts specified for employers were the C^Sa^ of rights guar- 
anteed to employees under the Rodda^ Act an^omination or 
interference with an employee organization. Employee groups were 
barred from causing or attempting to cause an employer to commit 
an unfair labor practice. Where an exclusive representative had been 
chosen, both parties were ordered to meet and negotiate in good 
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.faith. Both Were prohibited from restraining or discriminating against 
employees I because of their SB 160 rights, and^om failing to 
participate jin good fartTi in the Act's impasse procedures. If an 
^employer ortemployee group vyas n^t fuffilling its SB 160 obligation^ 
the other party could file an unfair labor practice charge with EERB.^ 
The board coejid then issue a/'cease and desist" ord6f if it deter,mined ^ 
that an unlawfyjl act had actually been committed. ' * 

The board had declined to take an 'Investigatory" approach 
toward unfatr labor practices, instead reviewing such cases only 
where a charge had.been filed broneof the affected parties. 

• EERA Becomes PERB _ 

Then, in 1977. the functions of the EERB expanded with the 
passage of SB .839 and, AB 1091. which; added state and higher 
education employees to Its jurisdix^flion. 

• PERB Changes Tacticsi . 

■• Foryears. the PERB had alTowed'em^ployers and employee groups : 
to. enter into whatever bargaining units they felt were appropriate, 
rather >than mandating :use' of :the ;unit» had outlined in its 
precedential decisions. But, \r\ Centinela Valley (PERB Decision No. . 
62s. the board announced that it no I6nger would automatipally 
honor stipulations between the parties; -from then on. whenever the ■ 
PERB had jurisdiction in a representation case, it would examines any 
stipulated ^Units to see. whether they conformed with PERB. policy. 

The. board's new emphasis on seeking out so-called "inappro- 
priate" units has raised concern among those Who feel employment 
rations decisions can best be made at the locaMe^el: Moreover, 
some employers and employees worry that the unit ipvestigationi 
will take time'away from the board's already heavy. caseload. 

Sorrie observers, feel that the problem will get worse befone it gets 
better. In 1978. the Legislature again greatly expanded the PERB's ^ 
jurisdictiori when ^b\\\ for faculty and support staff of Jhe state's , 
public colleges .and universities became la^/y. The board ha3 been ' 
immersed in drafting HEERA rules and regulations, determining 
appropriate units for state employees, and attacl<ing its backlog of 
EERA bases. . ^ < ^ . 

• Recent RERB Decisio^ns — Diminishing Management Rights , 

The board has issued several decisions which rely on precedent 
from the private sector and. may'have devastating results for public 

• school managment. One of the most alarming was J^Jferson/Palo 
Alto CPERB DeciSflon No. 84). which held that a unit^^f substitute 

■teachers is appropriate for bargaining. This ruling" came down • 
despite conce[:n3 that^he com^pbsition bf a constantly changing unit 
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of substitutes would be almo'st impossible to morritor. Moreover, a 
substitutes' unit could sevaY^J^ impair a district's efforts to "keep the 
schools open" in the eventof a walkout, since the same employee 
' organization could be chosen to represent both the day-to-day 
workers and their full-time counterparts 

Employer concerns also extend to \he Jefferson-Healdsburg- 

• Davis line of decisions. wh^re^iP^f RB hearing officers Opened the door 
• ' to a wide expansion in the scope of bargaining. While the rulings are 

not precedential, they would have statewide impact if affirmed by the 
PERB its6lf. Such a ruling would have the effect of making nearly any 
Item bargainable and is not clearly an educational policy matter. 
Under the Je//erson decision, items like non-discrimination, the 
, handling of public corrrpjaints against teachers, the procedures for 
f ' partnership teaching, th'ercjates of the school year and certain hiring 
' policies would all be mahdatory for negotiationis. Classified nego- 
tiations under Healdsburg would inciucje hiring, promotions', classl- 
.fi,cations. disciplinary policies, sutxcdritracting, layoffs, reemploy- 
menf and employee expenses and'materials. .;V 

This threatened expansion of the scope of bargaining is es- 
pecially disconcerting to school management in light of the original 
intent behind SB 160. 

' • AB 676 Expands Scope 

That intent also may be undermined by .AB 676. which became 
law in late 1977. The. measure quidk'fy made Its way thrp^gh the 
Legislature under the guise of affecting only the Los ArigelesOnified 
School District (LAUSD), It was not until 1978 that Its trufejimpact vvas 
known: the bill actuaflly widened the Roddas Act's scope for every= 
school district in the state. The issue of "reassignment" was made a 
mandatory subject for bargaining just at the time when school 
districts needed maximum staffing discretion to copje: with tne 
revenue reductions from Proposition 13. , ' ' 

• CSBA Reconsiders SB 160 

The advent of Proposition 13, along with AB^676 and the 
Jeffersoni:Healdsburg decisions, have caused employers to take a. 
second lobk ^at SB 160 and whether it's working. In 1977. CSBA's 
Delegate Assembly took the position that alternatives to collective 
- bargaining should be considered. One reason was the impact of 
mandatory negotiations on. districts with staffs as small as two or 
^ three empltiyees. Another was that the Act had failed to reduce the 
. number of school strikes. Of some 20 work stop[Dages in the first year 
of SB 160. not one took place after the statutory impasse procedures 
had been.exhausted. 
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With that in mind, the Delegate Assembfy of CSBA 

— Urged that steps be taken to maintain that strikes and^^imilar 
activities are illegal. , 

— Opposed ar>y expansion in the scope of bargaining/. 

— Recommended class size and reassignment policies Should be 
removed as mandatory subjects for negotiations. • 

— Encouraged school boards to retain decision-making agthority 
and promote free choice by rejecting employee proposals for 
binding^arbitration artd agency shop. .. m 

• Further Help Available ^ 

It is not possible in a summary document such as Boardsmanship 
to ^ive a complete summary of the employer-employee relations laws 
in California, It is CSBA's advice to board members to: 

— Avoid if possible getting personally involved at the negotiations 
table or in direct discussions with employee organizational 
leaders. 

— Build a strong management team in your district to represent your 
point of view and positions. 

— Keep contract limited in content to the scope items authorized in 
Chapter 107. Section 3543.2, of the^Government Code. 

— Have careful staff or legal review of contract language prior to 
finarl adoption. 

Call on your CSBA staff. We can provide negotiations information 
and publications, legal assistance, bargaining assistance and a 
board policy development service. 

Merit System 

The* most rapidly growing single system of employment for 
classified employees in California is the merit system. Essentially, the 
merit sysfem js a civil service type program authorized under the 
Education Code beginning with Section 45220. Local districts having 
over 3000 ADA must adopt the merit system if a majority of the 
classified employees vote in favor of having such a plan. 

,. The code provides that a personnel commission be established to 
irriptement the merit system. This commission is unique in that only 
one member of the commission is appointed by the governing board 
of the school district with two members being appointed by state 
officials. Provisions of the merit system require the personnel 
commission to conduct salary surveys and to recommend salary 
schedules which wilt provide for like pay for like work. It also implies 
that school district employee wages must be competitive with like 
positions in the surrounding community. 

The power to establish procedures to be followed in classified 
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service is vested in the commission, but the power of substantive 
action and executioa is vested in the board of education. The 
personnel commission is vested only with those powers specifically 
assigned to it in the merit system section of the code and all other 
powers pertaining to the operation of the local school district are the 
prerogative of the school board, in conformance with the board's 
collective bargaining obligations under the Rodda;Act. 

Evaluation of Certificated Employees (Stull Bill) 

Based on the public's demand for accountability in the public 
school.system, boards have the responsibility to see that the district 
staff are adequately evaluated on a periodic basis. 

Education Code Sections 44660-44664, 44932, et seg, mandate 
performance evaluatiori of all certificated employees, both tenured 
and probationary. Both instructional gnd non-instructional duties 
are included in the scope of evaluation for the purpose of improving 
student progress and' personnel effectiveness. Specific evaluation 
and assessment guidelines for teachers and other certificated 
employees adopted by the school board must include: 

• Establishment of standards of expected student progress at each 
grade level in each area of study. 

• .Techniques for the assessment of that progress. 

• Assessment of certificated personnel competence as it relates to 
established, standards, 

• Assessment of other duties normally required to be performed by 
certificated employees in addition to their regular assignments. 
Establishment of procedures and technique^for ascertaining that 
the certificated employee is maintaining proper classroom con- 
trol and IS preserving a suitable learnmg environment. 

The evaluation must be in writing and transmitted to the certi- 
ficated employee 60 days before the end of the school year in which, 
the evaluation takes place. According to law. probationary certifi- 
cated employees shall be evaluated at least once each year and 
permanent certificated employees at least once every two years. 

School administrators at all levels, up to and including the 
.superintendent must also be evaluated. The evaluation and assess- 
ment guidelines applicable to school admiaistrators can assume, 
important significance in cases involving transfers or demotion. 

Evaluation and assessment guidelines for certificated personnel 
must include adequate provision forfollowupcounseling. If followup 
counseling is to be accomplished adequately, theevaluatlon process 
must begin at the start of each school term. The importance of 
promptness in initiating the evaluation process early in the school 
term is particularly crucjal in the case of probationary teachers^ 
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because they must be notified no later than March 15 if theirservices 
are not required for the ensuing year. 

The procedures used to evaluate certificated employees (and 
classified as welD^re subject to negotiations under the Rodda Act. 



A permanent teacher may tte dismissed for cause, because of a 
decrease in pupil enrollment, or because the particular service for 
which the employee was engaged Is abandoned. Boards seeking to 
dismiss permanent teachers should .obtain legal counsel. Causes 
which provide grounds for dismissal include immoral conduct or 
repeated unprofessional behavior; dishonesty; incom.petency^^; unfit- 
ness for service; persistent violation of or refusal to obey the school 
laws of the state or reasonable regulations; conviction of a felony or 
any crime involving moral turpitude, and membership In the Com- 
munist Party or other organizations advocating subverslve'activities. 

The governing board may give notice to the permanent employee 
of its intention to dismiss the employee at1he expiration of 30 days 
upon the filing of written charges stating that there exists cause for 
dismissal. Any written statement of charges of unprofessional 
conduct or incompetency shall specify Instances of behaviorand the 
acts or omissions constituting the charge so that the teacher will be 
able to prepare his/her defense. 

If the employee does not demand a hearing by filing a written 
request for one with the governing board, he/she may be dismissed at 
the expiration of the 30-day period. In the evenf^ a hearing Is 
requested by the employee, the hearing shall be commenced within 
60 days from the date of the employee's request. 




'Review S^tutl Act provisions for deadlines and Competency Panel appointment 
\ criteria . . 
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Meeting Student Needs 



Instructional Program * 5^ 



The ultimate quality of the instructional program in a school 
district is the direct responsibility of the governing board. As a 
^member of that board, you/are a trustee of not only the taxpayers' 
dollar^^:. but also a trustefe of the education of the children and 
adults in your community./ 

JoarcTmembers bring tb their task an intense desire to affect the 
edudation of students in a positive way.^/leeting agendas, however, 
are dften crowded with other vital issues: finance, facilities, collective 
bai^aining, tQ name a few. Critical as these issues may be, none have 
the importance beyond the board's responstis^ility for the planning, 
implementation, and evaluation of the district's instructional pro- 
gram. 

Legal Requirements 

There are a number of state laws and regulations that requite a 
governing board to pay close attention to curriculum. For example 
Education Code sections:. 

51040. The governing board q| every school district shall prepare and 
shall keep on file for public inspection the courses of study prescribed for 
the schools under its jurisdiction. 

51041. The governing board of every school district shall evaluate its 
educational program, and shall make such revisions as it deems 
necessary. Any revised educational prograra^hall conform to the 
requirements of this division. ^ 

51050. The governing board of every schbol district shall enforce in its 
schools the courses of study and the use of textbooks and other 
instructional materials prescribed and adopted by the proper authority. 

51201. In addition to the course of study requirements set forth in this 
chapter, the governing board of any school district may include in the 
curriculum of any school such additional courses of study, courses, 
subject, or activities which it deems fit the needs of the pupils enrolled 
therein. 

There ^are several state and federal laws which have a strong 
bearing on a board's relation to curriculum. What about programs for 
handicapped children? Public Law 94-142 (1975) and AB-1250 
(1 977) will have far-reaching effects on education. Here are two code 
sections In current law that pertain to special education. 

Seotioa51501 of the Education Code reads: The governing board of any 
school district with more than 8.000 pupils in average daily attendance 
shall prescribe and enforce in the schools a course of study for mentally 
retarded pupils as defined in Sections 56501 and 56515. 

Section 51 502 deals with county boards: Each county board of education 
shall prescribe and enforce a county course of study for mentally 
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retarded pupils as defined in Sections 56501 and 56515. Such county 
courses of study shall be used in special education programs for mentally 
retarded pupils conducted by the county superintendent of schools and 
in school districts with an average daily attendance of 8.000 or less. 

The school boards in California obviously are heavily involved in 
curriculum. 

Philosophy: The First Step 

Clarifying and defining your own philosophy of education is a first 
step in making wise decisions on instruction and curriculum. 
Working together, board and superintendent must progress beyond 
educational c'lichfes and confront 4^dilemmas inherent in choosing 
among program alternatives. A statCThent of philosophy tailored for 
your district and students provides the touchstone on which to test 
the goals and objectives of the instructional program. 

Model Policy for Curriculum Planning' I 

School board members are chosen by the electorate and becorrie 
the community's representatives to the educational decision-making 
process. They are charged with responsibility forcreating policy ancl 
allocating resources to educate the district's children and youth. 
These tasks must be accomplished under the laws of the State^of 
California and within the district's financial resources. 

Board members continually seek to improve their. knp\A/lejdge of 
curriculum and learning prihciples. through ari-organlzed 
reading; discussions with-^tudents, community members, and pro- 
fessional staff; attendance at conferences and workshops; and 
classroom visitations. 

In concert with the district superintendent and the instructional 
staff, the board identifies the community's desires ancf needs'for its 
students and translates them into a statement of philosophy and a list 
of goals. The district's philosophy and goals become the. touchstone 
of the educational program. 

The board, being aware that specific educational techniques are 
the responsibility of a well-trainedaprofessional staff, sees its major 
responsibilities as making provisions for instructional leadership, 
equipment, and materials of instruction, and taking such other^ 
facilitating actions as may be required and can be afforded to meet 
the needs of students and thus, to achieve the goals of the 
community. 

It is a professional staff reponsibility to consolidate curriculum 
plans generated at site council, local school, and district levels and to 
coordinate the efforts being made at these and other levels with 

'Developed by the California Curriculum Alliance 
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county, state, and federal legislative efforts to effect edii^ational 
change. As part of this responsibility the professional staff establishes 
procedures for gathering data concerning appropriateness of the 
existing curriculum and effectiveness of the existing program. These 
data are reviewed periodically by the board and staff as they evaluate 
district programs and monitor student progress toward the achieve- 
ment of district goals. 

Curriculum Planning Guidelines 

The board and superintendent are responsible for facilitating the 
development of general gHidelties for the curriculum planning 
(■ process. In addition to their use by the professional staff, these 
' guidelines are tools for the board and community to use in reviewing 
individual programs as the programs progress from conception to 
planning, implementation, evaluation, and revision. The following 
elements are included in the corriculum planning guidelines. 

The district establishes a calepje^cff covering a six-year period for 
the evaluation and revision of cmiculum for all subject matter areas. 
Ttie calendar coordinates wrni the State Framework development 
and textbook adoption timelines;^he calendar consists of: 

• District philosophy and goals review. 

• Needs assessment and cu^jMCulum review, using the district's 
philosophy (goals and objectives). , \ 

• Development of plans to meet identified needs, 

•• Adoption and implementation of the resulting program$^^ ' , 

• Evaluation of the program's effectiveness. 

The process is continuous and cyclic. Over a period of years, all 
subject areas go through the cycle. This allows for evolution and 
change in curriculum to meet the emerging needs Of students and 
society. 

When adopting the budget each year, the board considers the 
district's instructional program needs and provides necessary funds 
for curriculum planning, program implementation, evaluation, and 
staff development. Adequate provision for released time is also a part 
of the budget consideration. 

All persons affected by curriculum design are in some way 
represented in the planning process. Teachers, administrators, 
students, and parents normally participate in the process, Cdnr 
sultants and subject matter specialists participate as needed. 

Articulation between instructional levels is part of the ongoing 
planning process, as are assessment of staff development needs and 
establi5.hment of provisions for meeting such needs. 

Knowledge of California Education Code sections is essential to 
ensure compliance with mandated program requirements and to 
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ensure that parameters for, options are understood. 

The board is aware that consideration of how children learn is an 
essential element in all curriculum planning. The board encourages 
and provides assistance to the professional staff in developing. a 
statement of principles about how children learn. These principles 
become an integral part of the district's curriculum planning process. . 

An appropriate combinatipn- and balance needs^to be maintained 
•inahe instructional methods, the language procesi^'.and the content 
; of, the total ■educational program. A balance of 'content in the 
■ students' total educational program includes courses in the social, 
^iences and humanities. In mathematics and science, and in ItiW.^ . 
practical and fine arts. 

A balance of instructional methods is a part of all. classroom\ 
experiences, kindergarten through grade twelve. These methods 
inic^lude individual work/study, Small group Interaction, and whole 
class experiences. The exclusive use of one instructional method is 
considered educationally unsound. 

A balance of language processes is a part of classroom instruction 
in all areas. Speaking, listening, reading, writing, seeing, and touch- 
ing are processes used in all classrooms. Research confirms Jl).at 
nonverbal as well as verbal processes sharpen and enrich reading 
and writing skills. . - ' 

\vhat Is Youc^Curricuium Quotient? 

• Does your district have a different philosophy and statement of 
goals? Who participated in the development of the. philosophy 
and goals? 

• Has your board emphasized its commitment .tt> cilrriculum de- 
velopment by developing policy in this area? ■ ' 

• Does the school community know of your interest in curriculum? 

• How dies the work ' of site councils fit into your district's 
curriculum planning? - 

• Are prekentations about district educational programs made at 
board meetings? v 

• Is information about your district's curri^tt4urri.and instructionai 
programs readily available to you? 

• Are you increasing your knowledge of the curriculum planning 
process? Teaching methods? Different theories of how children 
learn? / 

• Do you visit classes ir] your district^ How often? 

• Do you attend worjfep^ps and conf^erences on classroom learning? 

• Does your superin^^dprit demonstrate an understanding of your 
specific commitment to curriculum development and your com- 
mitment to the educational program in general? 
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• Has your board established a calendar for; the review, revision, 
and adoption of curriculum? Does this calendar coordinate with 
Stale Framework and textbook adoption? 

• Are you willing to cut funds from some budget categories so that 
enough funds are available for released time to allow teachers to 
work on curriculum? 

• Are teachers in your district receiving inservice training in the 
effective use of newly developed programs, textbooks and materials? 

• Is a variety of instructional methods used in your classrooms? 
And what are these methods?^ 

• What specific measures are used in your district to ensure 
articulation between grade levels, and particularly between elementary 
middle or junior high, and senior high school? Are all teachers 

' involved in the articulation process? 

Curriculum and Accountability^ ' 

Since 1968, the Legislature has enacted laws providing for more 
local control of the instructional proglbm and at the sameVime a 
greater degree of accountability, Studernt achievement and cost are 

. being compared and the public and theirlawmakers-ar& making new 

^ demands upon public schO0ls. ) 

} ; Probably one of the most far-reaching pieces of legislation was 
AB 65, adopted in 1977. In addition to sweeping revisioi^irrschool 
finance in response to Serrano (see Chapter AB 65^xpanded the 

* previous AB 3408 mandate for setting local profici^cy standards, 
called for school site councils and community inv<Jlvement, provided 
for staff development, and revised the basis upon which high school 
diplomas are to be awarded in the future, ^ 

Under these new laws, every situdent who receives a diploma from 
a public school in California after June 1980. must have passed a 
proficiency test in basic skills established by that school district. By 
June 1979, districts maintaining grades 6 or 8. and those awarding 
graduation diplomas, must have established their standards of 
proficiency. ■ . 

The relevant sections of the Education Code dfeal with two areas: 

• Proficiency in th^basic skills of reading, writing and mathematics. 

• Knowledge, skills and confidence required to function effectively 
in a contemporary society. 

The purpose of the law is threefold, to create public dialogue 
regarding high school graduation standards; to restore^meaning to 
the high school diploma; and to encourage schools to fOGus early 

•Based on CSBA's Instructional Program issues Task Force Report on Developing 
Proficiency Programs] ^979. 
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attention 6n students having problems in the basic skills area. 

Guidelines fbr Proficiency Testing Policy 

Boards should consider the following precautions when estab- 
lishing proficiency standards and tests: 

• Due Process Standard. School board members in California need 
to be aware of the potential for law suits as a result of denying 
diplomas to students, who are tJnable to pass proficiency tests. 
Your district's diploma policy must meet the test of due process 
and equality of treatment and opportunity. ^ 

• Adequate Advance Notice and Phase^ln. By June T979, your 
district should have established proficiency standards fbr.stu- 

. dents in the 4th through 6th, oncfe in 7th through 9th and twice in 
lOtH gnd 11 t.h grades. / 

• Racial arid Linguistic Discrimination. Boards need to be certain 
that proficiency tests are free^ from racial and linguistic bias, the 
standards must be set using the English language, and It is up to 
the local school board to provide any remedial programs neces- 
sary to provide equal opportunity for all students from diverse 
backgrounds to qualify /for a diploma under this condition. The 
State Department of Education issued Appendix M in March, 
1979, which deals in greater detail with the issue. . 

• Test Validity and Curriculum Match. Many districts have had little 
experience in designing tests. Ask your superintendent if test 
objectives are compatible with course objectives and if areas 
'tested are thQ same as those taught. The match between existing 
curriculum and proficiency tes;Js is critical. Students graduating 
after June 1980 are the product of existing programs, yet will face 
a pass/fail hurdle that was not required of previous classes, 

• Adequate Remedial Instruction, No student should be denied an 
opportunity to pass fcecause of lack of competent 'corrective 
education. And while Proposition 13 has reduced or eliminated 
summer school and has in some cases increased class size, 
remediation must be provided forstudents who failduring routine 
testing. (AB 8 mandates such classes after 1980-81,) 

• Responsibility of Educators. A district should use effective 
evaluation of teacher performance in preparing students to meet 
required proficiencies. 



California schools can be accredited by the Western Association 
of/ Schools and Colleges. The Evaluation/Accreditation Program 
sponsored by the Western Association focuses the attention of the 
behoofs entire staff and student body (where applicable) on an 
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Assessment of the quality of both the educationa'l procesg and 
• t)roduct. The quality assurance provided by the -accreditation [Dro- 
.-cess can be. a valuable asset in these times when institutions and 
agencies are being asked for accountability. * 

During the accreditation proc^^ a school's prpgratn is examined 
by the school and by the Accrediting Commisston team to see how 

' Wll the schqol program relates to the fleeds of its stud^ts and to the 
stated objectives of the district. ^ 
. • Xo'qualify" fo.r. accreditation, a school must 

1 . • ^Qve set clearly defined and appropriate educational objectives. 

* Have established conditions under which their achievement can 
^;^.%easonably be expected. 

Should appear to be accomplishing them substantially. 

• Appear to be accomplishing them substantially. 

^ • Be so organized, staffed and supported that it can be expected to 
continue to do so. 

New board members should ask for the most recent accreditation 
reports for those districts that have gone through the process. 

Additional Help 

CSBA periodically mails "Curriculum Update" to presidents of all 
member boards. "Update" contains the latest information and in- 
structional program trends; as well as guidelines and sample policies 
•for local school board consideration. 

On request, o/ the local school board. CSBA will conduct mini-^ 
workshops for member boards and provide staff to assist in under- 
standing and improving the instructiog^al program. 
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A Chronology of School Finance Reform; 

School finance in California has been, and still Is, undergoing 
fundamental changes. The State's system for funding schools'has 
been declared unconstitutional, and the educational community and 
State Legislature have been working to meet the courf challenge. The 
state hgs^lso felt a full-scale tax revolt'in which rrjuch of the.public 
voted ainli-tax. anti-politician, and anti-governme^ft^— but still 
expected the schools to teach four-and-one-half million Johnnys to 
read. . . ^ 

Before Serrano . ' ' 

. A decade ago California's system for funding schools was sfmllar 
to that of most other states. It was primarily dependent on local voted 
property taxes, along with some support based on a foundation 
program level with adjustments for local wealth; ' 
. The amount of money spent for each pupil varied dram'aticall-y. by 
districtlroRD lows of about $400 to a high of n^rly $3500, Another 
disparity was the wide range of local. property values anti tax r^es, 
wherein tower't^ates generated far greater amounts of revenue 

Serrano I \ 

In 1968 John Serrano joined with niiHe other parents and sued.a ' 
number of state and local officials on lie grdu-nds that the school 
finance system resulted in an unfair an^unequal education for his' 
son. In 1971 the State Supreme Court ruled that the California school 
funding system did violate* equal protection cJauses of^the state and 
U.S. constitutions, stating.thaf Ihe'system "invidio^usly discriminated 
against the poor becau^eit makes the quality of a child'seducatlon a 
function of the wealth of his parents and neighbors." V^ith thafi^he 
case was. sent baok to the county superior count, for factual^deter-^ 
mination. " . 4 • ' 

Senate Bill 96 " ' 

■Xhe increasing concern about the impllcatroris of Serrano andthe 
growingipressure f.or property tax relief brought'about SB,90. a bill 
which cost over Si billion.-^lf of which went to tax reljef andthe rest 
to-general and special education. A one ceirit increase 'in the §algs tax 
and federal revenue sharing funds finantied the bill: ; * 
^ The?'6ill doubled the foui/datidn levels, and stat^allocations were 
based %a local district vvealth. with a guaranteed minimum fillocatjon<% 
or$125Ter student. '. ■ ' " * 



.SB90'also required every distric^tplstajDli^h Us own revenue limit 

per student. J^fius. the tax income fofr.s^hobls was ho longer based on 

the-fncrease m^ra'ssessed vaiuss. '^ar^^^^i^^^^ current tax rates, or the 

■ v'A ' ^ — ' ■ y■•''<■^^•'tli■•^ ■ ' 

For .y o I J f ' ^ fe r t^n c . all} I o s sa r y t 'f^vft ^^i^'fe ^ ^ ' " A pp f>n d u D 
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amount of funds received from the state, but solely on the revenue 
limits, which could increase only a set percentage eacti year. 

How did this mechanism provide for Serrano compliance or 
property tax relief? Establishment of revenue limits locked in existing 
inequities, but the inflation factor was used to work high and low 
support districts tovv^rd equalization: those districts below the 
foahdation level could increase their limit each year by 15 percent 
while those above the foundation level were permitted only one to 
nine percent increases. Through increased state aid. tax rate reduc- 
tions of up to 40 percent were provided to low wealth districts with 
high. tax rates. 

Serrano II 

The Serrano case had been remanded to the Los Angeles 
Superior Courts where it was heard by Judge Bernard Jefferson. His 
decision, rendered in the summer of 1974. agreed th5# the way 
Californians pay for their public schools is unfair to taxpayers and 
children in low-wealth districts. He also ruled that SB 90 made 
insufficient progress toward equality and required that wealth-based 
differences in per pupil spending be less than $100 statewide by 
September 1. 1980. 

- Judge Jefferson's decision was appealed back to the State 
Supreme Court where it was reaffirmed by a four-to-three vote in 
December 1976. 

Although many believed at that time that students from low- 
income families would be the big winners, research showsthat many 
low-income pupils live in big cities which have average or even 
higher-than-average income limits and would get very little if any 
financial benefit. On the other hand, many high-spending districts 
are rural with high costs not connected to program but to transporta- 
tion and energy needs over which they have no control; reductions in 
these districts would be to programs whether the programs were 
"rich" or not. 

Post SB 90 / 



With declining^^hool enrollments and an inflation factor limited 
to less than an average six percent increase per year, spending for 
education after 1972 diminished in relation to total public expendi- 
tures, which grew according to increases in assessed value and 
inflation. 

After SB 90 and the Jefferson decision, the Legislature worked to 
alleviate the problem of insufficient funding for education, while 
also working to comply with the Serrano If decision. Bills were 
passed in 1975 and 1976. primarily to increase the inflation factor 
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ajlowed 'school dfstricts in settin^'f^venue limits. Unfortunately, 
these bills offered no long-range splutions and were not signed into 
law until districts had already adQ^t^ their budgets, m 

AB€5 . ^ ^ 

This bill. lITassed in 1977, gave sufficient funds to work tow*d 
Serrano in both pupil expenditure atHd local tax burden. It also 
provided for a major school improvement program and funding for a 
redefined master plan for special education. AB 65 covered four to 
five years, with a first-year cost of $300 million and a total five-year 
cost of $4.2 billion. 
^The provisions of the bill were as follows: 

• Property tax equity: more state funding for "poor" districts and 
recapture provisions for "rich" districts. 

• Expenditure equity: Inflation factors adjusted to provide faster 
convergence. 

• Special needs: Four-year phase-in of Master Plan implemented^* 

• School improvement: Early Childhood Education program ex- 
. panded to K-12. 

• Differential costs: Urban aid expanded. 

Unfortunately, by the time AB 65 was passed, the significant tax 
reduction for high-taxing district^could not be implemented for thaf 
year because the annual district tax rates had already been set as 
prescribed by law. 

SB 90, Jr. 

The first SB 90 in 1972 f^vided that any new or expanded local 
program required by the Legislature had to be funded by the State. 
Although it did not cover federal or judicial mandates, it applied to all 
Legislative ones. However, the word "disclaimer" became all too 
familiar as many bills with JjUcal mandates — such as pB 160 — 
carried a disclaimer clause denying ther^were any state-mandated 
costs. 

For that reason, the second SB 90 was passed in 1977 to provide 
an appeal process for local agencies finding cosjs attached to State- : 
mandated programs. The Board of Control was named to hear claims 
and authorize payment from a special funding bill. 

Property Tax Relief Legislation 

In the past ten years a number of bills have been passed to 
alleviate the property tax burden. SB 90 of 1972 and AB 65 of 1977 
provided relief in high tax rate districts. Others that were passed for 
schools and special districts provided more state support 'and 
reduced dependence on the local property t^x^Jruaddition to the 
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added state funding already discussed, laws were aimed at reducing 
the property taxes of specific populations, such as renters, home- 
'^wners. and senior citizens. 

Despite these reductions and exemptions, property tax revenues 
continued to zoom upward. California's booming housing market 
and Inflation- caused dramatic increases in assessed values and 
forced large increases in tax bills as'tax rates stayed constant. By 
mid-1977, a critical point was reached. The state surplus had grown 
to an estimated. $2 billion, and the Legislature and the governor 
talked of tax relief while the public waited expectantly. No com- 
promise was reached, and there was no relief and no reform. 

Jarvis & Gann 

Then, along came Howard Jarvis and Paul Gann, a case of being 
in the right place at the right time with the right story With iax bills in 
hand, the public had watched the Legislature fail to respond. In June 
1978 they vented their' frustration by voting for the Jarvis-Gann 
Initiative, Proposition 13. The Initiative was simple — some said too 
simple — and contained only six major provisions: 

1. Property taxes were limited to one percent of property's full cash 
value, excluding indebtedness previously approved by the voters. 

2. Counties were to collect and apportion the one percent tax 
"according to law" to the districts in the county; 

3. The full cash value of property reverted to its appraised value as of 
March. 1975. 

4. Increases in full cash value were not to exceed two percent per 
year except when property was purchased, newly constructed, or 
had a change in ownership, at which time it would be appraised at 
current market value. 

5. A two-thirds vote of qualified electors of any local taxing agency 
was required to impose any special taxes., with a prohibition 
against new property taxes. 

6. A two-thirds vote of both houses of the Legislature was requirejd 
t©* increase any state tax with a prohibition against levying 
property taxes. 

Since the Initiative simply added a new provision to the State 
Constitution without amending or deleting conflicting sections, 
many expertsbelieved that a number of new enabling laws v^ould be 
needed. ' , ' 

At first estimate, the fiscal loss to local governments appeared 
staggering — a total decrease of $7 billion in property tax revenue.. 
With an average loss of 60 percent, agencies predicted dire outcomes. 

There were only three weeks between the election and the start of 
the fiscal year, when the initiative took effect. Three wpeks seemed 
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too short a time to pass enabling laws and distribute surplus funds to 
keep local agencies alive. 



In the tax revolt climate, no legislator was going to suggest 
enacting new taxes, which leftthestatesurplustheonly viablesource 
of replacement revenue. A pleasant surprise unfolded immediately: 
the estimated $3.5 to $4 billion surplus predicted before the election 
grew to more than $5 billion after the election. 

The governor advised the Legislature to use $4 billion for bailing 
out local agencies and to set up a loan fund of $1 billion to handle 
immediate cash flow problems. 

The Legislature turned to a tax reform bill from the previous year. 
SB 154, to be the vehicle. The $1 billion loan fund went in without 
problem but the distribution of the $4 billion to locabgovernments 
proved more difficult. No mechanism for distributing these funds 
existed, which necessitated a whole new invention. Legislators 
decided to keep the method simple and not make program decisions 
from the state level. 

The approach chosen was to fund up to 90 percent of a local 
agency's expected total revenue. Because of the requirements of SB 
90 and AB65, school districts wereabletb predict revenue accurately. 
Educational groups joined to persuade the Legislature to allocate 
$2.2 billion to education on the basis of the 1978-79 levels. Other 
provisions were as follows: 

• The district revenue base included the 1978-79 AB 65 revenue ^ 
limit for expected K-12 pupils and the revenue limit for adult and 
summer school pupils credited in 1977-78 plus the permissive 
override taxes actually received in 1977-78. 

• The revenue base was funded on a statewide basis at the 90 
percent level with those districts under 1.1 times the foundation 
level at 91 percent and those over 1 .5 times the foundation at 85 
percent. Those in between were prorated. 

• This guaranteed revenue level was reached by subtracting the 
local property tax that was received and providing the remainder 
in a state block grant. 

• While summer and adult pijpils from the previous year were 
' considered in the calculation process, it was left to local districts 

to decide If such funds should be reallocated to other education 
programs of higher priority. *' • . 

• All categorical programs were funded at the 90 percent level 
except'those for special education and teacher retirement, which 
were at the 100 percent level. 

• All districts with unrestricted reserves over five percent of their 
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prior year's budget had to allocate one-third of the amount over 
five percent to offset the state block grant. 
• County offices of education were funded to a consistent 90 
percent guarantee level while community colleges were funded to 
, an average 85 percent level. They also had to use one-third of their 
reserves over five percent. 

These provisions were considered reasonable except the reserve 
allocation requirement, which penalized diJBtricts that had been 
cautious with spending in the past. 

The real surprise was yet lo.come: the ball-out bill provided that 
no state funds would be given to arny local agency that granted a cost 
of living increase greater than that permitted state employees. This 
meant that the state would set the amount of cost-of-living increases 
for all public employees regardless of existing contracts, a significant 
infringement on local control. 

Clean-up Legislation^ 

The> clean-up legislation turned out to be more than that. In 
addition to correcting minor errors in SB 154, the bill announced that 
summer programs must be held for graduating seniors and handi- 
capped pupils at a 90 percent level on pain of forfeiting all state" 
funding, and it also mandated some adult programs formerly left to 
local discretion. ' 

The final blow in the budget bill came when the governor blue- 
lined. a 2.5 percent cost-of-living increase for state employees, thus 
preventing any public employee from getting a COL raise, regardless 
of contract provisions. 

Court Challenge ^ 

The Jarvis Initiative was the target of numerous court challenges, 
which were consolidated for hearing by the California Supreme 
Court. In September 1978, the Court ruled that the Initiative was 
constitutional. It also ruled, however, that the salary freeze require- 
ment was unconstitutional in that it abrogated prior contract agree- 
ments and preempted the salary-setting authority of local govern- 
ment. 

AB 8 and Finance Reform^ . 

In 1979. the Legislature enacted AB 8. the long-awaited compre- 
hensive reform of local government financing, however tilted by the 
requirements of Jefferson and Jarvis. AB 8 was a multi-year bill that 
provided substitute funding for local agencies to offset property tax 

r^;>^ detailed discussiorWf AB 8 appeared in the August 13. 1979 "CSBA News — 
Legislative Report." Vol. 79. No. 6, 
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revenues lost under Proposition 13, By providing for the transfer of 
some $750 million in property tax revenues from schools to other 
local agencies. AB 8 allowed the state to get out of the bailout 
business for cities, counties and special districts. In doing so, 
hQwever. the measure significantly increased the schools' depend- 
ence on the state general fund and raised questions of governance. 
Although this question will not be considered here, suffice it to say 
that of the $9.6 billion spent on schools in 1978-79, 81 percent came 
from the state. 

Other provisions of AB 8 are as follows: 

• Revenue limits are adjusted by an 8.6 percent inflation factor. This 
revenue limit does not include adult ed. child care, meals for 
needy students or development centers for the handicapped, 
which are inflated by 7 percent. 

• The formula for Serrano compliance provides a $65 range in state 
aid. with low-expenditure districts receiving $150 ADA and high- 
expenditure districts $85. 

• Help was afforded small districts in two ways: (1) their base 
revenue limit is "squeezed" based on comparison of their limits to 
those of other direct service districts; and (2) their transportation 
costs'in excess of three percent of their budgets are matched by 
the state on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 

• Only mandatory adult and summer school programs are funded. 
Remedial summer school courses for students failing competency 
tests are mandated after 1980-81, 

• The state assumes the additional cost of more fully funding the 
State Teachers' Retirement System, including annual increases 
based on CPI inflation growth. 

• AB 8 calls for sunsetting. over four years, all categorical programs 
not reenacted by the Legislature, but provides for the continua- 
tion of site councils if School Improvement Program is terminated. 

• A deflator mechanism permits funding levels to be reduced if 
revenue projections fail, 

• AB 8 offers several Alternatives to provide capital outlay funds for 
facilities. Because of the critical impact of Proposition 13 on such 
funding, details are presented separately in Chapter 11, 

The Future 

Although many feel that the educational process should not be 
dictated by dollars, your school budget must describe the district's 
educational system — the programs to be run. the student population 
to be served, and the priorities that have been establisl^ed. The 
school budget is pivotal in the education of children. School fcji*igets 
have been a battlefield forthe past ten years in California. ar«f1is will 
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not change in the foreseeable future. 

Preparing the School District Budget 

Boards have the major responsibility for planning, preparing, 
adopting, implementir^g and evaluating the district's budget and for 
the control of all fiscal operations. , 

Basic Understandings Needed 

To function effectively in discharging these responsibilities, a 
♦AlpQl fcoard member must understand four basic things about 

district operations: 
^ •'Where fhe money comes from and in what amounts. 

• Where the money goes, and in what proportion. 

• Why It goes where it goes. 

• What the end results are for students. 

The first area of trustee concern — how much money and from 
what sources -^ill be clearly stated in the first pages of the district's 
budget. The second concern ~ where spent and for what— requires 
considerable scrutiny and discussion. The board's success in under- 
standing expenditures will depend on the format in which the 
budget is presented, the staff's openness and communication skills, 
and on each board member's dogged attention to'seemingly "un- 
important" details: 

^ It is the legal responsibility of the board to approve and adopt the 
annual budget, which each yearjjpds district policies and related 
objectives. The jpiegree of involv^ent of school board members 'in 
^he actual bud^t-building prodpfes leading to that adoption will vary 
frohn district to distritt. 6epenMng upon district size, characteristics, 
and board time and energv^*^^ 

Whatever the size and Wiaracteristics of a particular district, the 
basic guideline should l;j|^hat trustees have the degree of informa- 
tio/and participation th#allows them to exercise "the same care and 
judgment that they wdlld have exercised In the management of their 
own affairs." 
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leadership that will result in the best possible educational program 
for the funds available. Essential to that approach is the sharing with 
board members of all data available to the administration early inthe 
budget year so that the board can reexamine past and current 
priorities and practices. 

Once the board makes its policy decisions concerning emphasis 
or de-emphasis of particular instructional or extra-curricular pro- 
grams or support services, various methods of budget development 
*may follow. These will vary according to the size and complexity of 
the district, the energy of the board, and the philosophies of 
the personnel. Frequent reporting and periodic review of the budget 
data by the trustees are necessary as the district's budget is built and 
moves toward final adoption by the board 
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A school board's responsibilities include provision of adequate 
classroom space to house the district's student population. Enroll- 
ment is dropping in some school districts and these school boards 
are faced with the prospect of having to close Schools, Others in 
growth areas must house new students without being able to propose 
general obligation bonds, which were barred by Proposition 13 
Although the traditional niethod of obtaining funds to construct new " 
school facilities was bonding, today only those districts with bonds 
approved prior to the passage of Proposition 13 may now use this 
method of financing. 

AB 8 sought to alleviate this problem by providing several alterna- 
tives for districts needing capital outlay funds. 

State School Facilities Aid Fund 

The capital improvement plan proposed under AB 8 is essentially 
dependent on passage of Proposition 4 in November of 1979 Under 
the provisions of AB 8. the State School Facilities Aid Fund would 
receive monies from three sources: slippage, sales tax increases, and 
property tax revenue ine(eases. 

First, the Fund would recejve those dollars attributable to **slip- 
page." Slippage occurs when actual increases in property tax 
assessments are greater than the projected increases used to 
calculate state aid. Previously, when actual revenues were more than 
projected, the state simply provided less so the district received the 
same total amount. Under AB 8. the state would contribute the same, 
and any Increase in property taxes would be diverted to the Fund, 

The second source of funds would be one half of the sales tax 
increase which cities and counties receive in excess of their Prop- 
osition 4 limit. 

The third source would be one quarter of the property tax Increase 

for cities and counties which exceeds their Proposition 4 limit. Rather 
than having thesfe excess funds applied to tax relief for the property 
owners in the§e jurisdictionsu.the state would reduce its support of 
these agencies and divert thlVevenue to the Fund, 

Deferred Maintenance Fund 

Commencing in 1980-81. AB 8 provides a program of state 
funding for deferred maintenance for school districts. To be eliqible a 
district must 

• Deposit in a deferred maintenance -account funds up to a 
maximum of 0.5 percent of the total general' funds budgeted by 
the district for the fiscal^year. 

• Agree that no expenditures shall be made from the account' 
except for certain major repairs, painting, or other items approved 
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by the State Allocation Board. 
. • Maintain thecurrent level of maintenance funding plus providefor 

annual increases based on the Consumer Price Index, 
, • File with the Allocation Board and receive approval of a five-year 
maintenance plan. 
\.. If it meets t^e above requirements, a school district can receive dollar- 
for-dollar matching funds from the state up to 0.5 percent of thetotal " 
^general funds budgeted by the district. 

from Sale or Lease 

If a school district sells or leases its property, the funds may be 
deposited in. the district general funds if district board and the 
State Allocation Board determine that the district (1) doesn't need 
additional sites or building corrstruction for the next five years and (2) 
has no major deferred maintenance reiqulrements. 

Portable Classrooms ^ _ 

A school district may lease portable classrooms from the state for 
no less than bne dollar and no more than $2000 per year, provided 
that it can prove to the State Allocation Board that it has no available^ 
. bond proceeds which could be used to purchase classroom facilities. 
The Allocation Board shall adopt the rules establishing priority for 

leasing portable classrooms from the state. 

■ ^.v ■ ; A' 

Fees on Residences (SB 201)^ ' 

The provisions of SB 201 (197>), which authorized school districts 
^0 impose fees on new residences, were modified by AB 8 as follows: 

• SB 201 fgnds may only be used for interim facilities, defined as 
temporary classrooms, including utijities. furnishings, and toilet 
facilities which are not constructed on permanent jfourwdations. 

• The district's requirement for dedication of land or payment of 
fees must relate te the needs of the community for interim school 

. facilities. The fees may not exceed the amount necessary to pay 
five annual lease payments for the interim facilities, 

• In lieu of the payment of fees, building or residential developers 
may. a-t their option and expense, provide interi'm facilities owned 
or controlled by the builder, at a place designated by the school 
district. At the conclusion of the fifth school year, the builder shall, 
at the builder's expense, remove the' interim facilities from the 
school site. 



recent Attorney General's ruling has cast a cloud over the use of SB 201 funds, 
saying that these " fees ' may actually, be taxes needing a vote of the electorate to 
enact Pending determination, county offices are holding all SB 201 funds 
collected. ^ ^ . 
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Planning Essential 

Thescr^ol board is responsible for the development of a facilities 
master plan that considers the present and future needs of the 
district. Without such a plan, piecemeal construction and mainfe-.. 
nance, may result in permanent but ill-advised commitments. 

Boards in larger districts should rely on facilities planning, 
maintenance, and research staff to>eep them informed as to needs 
^and advise them of trends, such as changes in the student popula- 
tions. Long-range planning for site acquisition and use is desirable, 
as is preventive maintenance planning to reduce the need for costly 
major' repairs. 
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^ Sources of Information r 

^SBA Publications / 

. ■ Phone or write the CSBA office for price and availability. 
V Board Members Booksiielf 

Board Meeting . ' - - 

Boardsmanship " 
Board President's Handbook 
Discussion Ouide to Initiate Study of 

Educational Philosophy and'Goal Setting 
Multicultural Education ^ 
, Preventing Student Violence 

and Vandalism * , , 
Sample Policy Manual / ' ' 

"SpeciaF Education Handbook 
. Superintendent Selection Guide for 
Small School Districts 

Cassettes ^ 

AB School Finance/Budget ^ , ' 

School Strikes 

Periodicals 

'Califorala School Boards JournaJ ~ one theme issues available on 
r^.-AB.y^ Parenting Education 

(^•nmunity Involvement Proposition 13 

Gompetency^-Based Education SB 160 
, ' County Offices Student Needs 

Economics Education ^Student Rights 

\, 'Fftianoe Reform ' "hfesting . 

< Gifted Education Title 9 

; \Mulficulturaf Education ^ Vocational Education .. 

^ One-Room' Schoolhouses What's Right With Education 

CSBA News (Jnforrnatlon & Legislation) 
. Curriculum'Updatj^ . : v 

Erl^loyee Rjejationslr^fornrlation Services 
Proposition J 3 Iriformatidn Services 

, - > . ■ ' 

%ailfortiia state Department of Education ^ 

The CallforHia §DE r^ularly produces a multitude of pubjications 
well as curriculum IValjieworks of help to school districts; these 
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may be purchased for a nominal charge. A list of ."Selected Publica- • 
tions" may, be obtained from the Bureau of Pubfications, California 
State Department of Educatrofi. 721 Capitol Mall; Sacramento ^CA 
95814. - . ; . • ' , 

In addition, motion pictures.- .fi)mstrips, and videotapes can be 
purchased' or borrowed through the Department. A current listvof 
offerings can be obtained by^ writing the Office 6i Iniorma^bn., 
Calif6rnia State Department of Education, at'the address above. 

National School Boards Association ' 

N^BA publishes two magazines an^ubllcations oncommunicL 
tion, public relations, superintendent selection and othfer topicsybf 
concern to board oiembers. To obtain a eg rrent' publication list; wirite 
NSBA. Publications. 1055 Thomas Jefferson St./N.W..- Washiflgt.on 
D:C^20007.^ ■ ■ . ]: , 

other Sources of Information * 

• Association of California School Administrators' ■ 
1575 Old Bayshore-H^ighyvay : ■ ' 
Burlinganrie. California 94010 

• American Association of School Administrators 
1801 North Moore Street ' . ^ 

, . Arlington; Virginia |2209' . 



National School Public Relatior^s Association 
(Same as AASA. above) ' ■ ; , 



Reading List of Periodicals ^ 

AASA SCHOOL' ADMINISTRATOR — ^^wsletter -af the, American AssociaUbn of 
School Adm'tnislrators. 1801 N Moore Street. Arhngtori, V^. 22209: avail&ble only to 
administr.-vtors who are rfiembers of the'AASA - , " 

AMERICAN EDUCATION — a monthly magazine reporting to the people of th^ United 
States on the Federal Government s activities in education. Publis'hed " by U.S. 
Government Printing Office. Washington D.C. 20402; 10 issOesVyear. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL — aimed at sc^ol bojsrd members and ad-* • 
ministrators. published by the National School Boards^sociatron. lt)55 Th'omas Jef- 
ferson Street N W . Washirigton a C'" 20007. 1 2 issues/year. ^ ■. i 
EDUCATION DIGEST — digest of articles, reprinted fronp^ie g^ ional rpagazines: ^ ' 
pubU^ed by Prakk^n Publications, Inc., 416 .Longshore T)rilWBfltnn Arbor," Mich! 
48 107. 9 issues/yeaV . ■ „' ' * ■.■ ' 
EDUCATION U;S.A. — ■>veeKly newsletter nQalled first class and air mail which covers - 
maipr developments dnd issues across the nation; publishq^j by;^he National School , 
Public Relations Association. 1801 N Moore Street. 'Arlington, Va^2209; September 
through May . • ■■, .it 

FOR SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS — tips for-boari^ members o.n p^^making. legal 
problems, and general beared procedures: published by Croft Educ^naVServices. 
100 Garffeld Ave-, r^n^w London. CQrin .XI6301 , * * . ■ 

PHI DELTA KAPPAN ~ p;ofessiohal journal of Phi Delta Kappa, education fraternity, 
^contams solicited articles on current thinking and developments m research, service, 
and leadership. pujDlishecl by. Phi Delta h^ppa. Eigh*th St. and. Unibn Ave . 
Bloomin^ton. Ind -47401; 10 issues - ■■ ■. ■ \ ' ^ . 
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PTA MAGAZINE — mornbership maqa/irit? of tho National Congress of Parents <ind 
Teachers, 700 N Rush St., Chicago, III 60611. contains educational news of interest 
to parents of scfiool-age children. 10 issues. $2 50 

SATURDAY REVIEW/WORLb ^ bi-weekly maqaj.ne. of the arts literature and 
travel, publishing monthly supplements on education, sutj^nption inforn\ition from 
Saturdav Review World P 0 Box 10010 Des f^^ine1?':''la 50340. 26 issues a year 
SCHOOL BOARDS IN ACTION - 24th Year booK^rT946) of the American Association 
v') 22"^' ^'^'^""'^^'''^^^''^ Published by the AASA, 1801 N Moore Street. Arlington, 

SCHOOL BOARD:SUPERINTENDENT RELATIONSHIPS - 34th (1956) Yearbook of 
the American Association of School Adniinistrators, written by a commission of the 
Associatior) Published by the AASA, 1801 N Moore Street, Arlington. Va 22209 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT - contuns in-ctt»pth articles on school administration with 
particular emphasis on ^schoot buildmg and financing, published by CCM 
Professional Maga;rines, ln^^|^Putnam A^e . Greenwich, Conn 06830 12 issues 

l^^^.^^^^^^^^^k "^ a?T^^4^). educational theory and practice 
Published by the Coilego^BBWi C)li^^to UnrVsitV. Ar ps H.^^ 1945 N High 

St . CokinUnjj^. Ohio "^^^TM <^ v^t^^r^ v., ' .. 
TODAi^'S EDUCATION - r^B^iio m.ifj:f>'iWof tfie N^^tional Education Associa- 
tion 1201-1bthSt NW WaJningtc>n DC 2.0036. published nine t.nies a year and 
available onlv to NEA mer^n^ers 
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Organil^ations and Agencies Related to Education 

AAUW American Association of University Women 

AAJC American Association of Junior Colleges 

AASA Anwipan Association of School Administrators 

^v.ACCT As^ciatiorf'of CommunitywCollege Trustees 

ACE American Council on Education 

ACSA • Association of Califxjrnia School Administrators 

ACSSP A^^sociation of California State College Professors 

AFT \ American Federation of Teachers 

ASBO Association of School Business Officials 

ASCCC Acad||piic Senate of California Community Colleges 

^BGCCC Board of Governors of the California Community 
College* 

CARE California Agency for Research in Education 

CASBO California Assoqj|tion of School Business Officials 

. CASCR California Association of Student Council 
Representatives 

CCEf California'Council on the Education of Teachers 

CCHE Coofdinating Council for Higher Education 
CCPT (PTA) California Congress of Parents and Teachers 

CCUFA California College and University Faculty Association 

• CFT -^California Federation of Teachers 

> CJCA California Junior College Association 

CJCFA California Junior College Fabtifty Association 

CRTA California Retired Teachers Association 

CSBA California School Boards Association 

CSEA CalifornJa SchbtDl Employees Association 

(also 'California State Ernployees Association) 

CSFSA California Schogl Food Service Association 

CSHA California School Health Association 

CSNA California School itlurses Association 

CSSDA California Small School Districts Association 

CTA California Teachers Association ^ 

CTPL Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing 

ECC Educational Congress of California 

FACCC Faculty Associationpf California Community 

Colleges ^ 

LCC League of California Cities • 

LWV League of Women Voters 

NEA National Education Association 
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. NSBA. National School Boards Association 

OCR Office of Civi) Rights 

% .PERB Public Employee Relations Board 

PTA Parent-Teachers Association 

'1 SBE State Board of Education 

SDE State Depa^tment'of Education 

SIRS State Teachers Retirement System- ' 

WASC Western Association of Schools and Colleges*' 
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Glossary of Employment Relations Terms 

Following are definitions of some of the employment gelations 
terms with which school board members should be familiar. Terms 
pertaining to finance have been included in Appendix 

Affirmative Action Employment Program, Planned activities to seeK. 
hire and promote women and persons of minority racial and 
ethnic backgrounds as a conscious, deliberate step taken by a 
hiring authority to assure equal employment opportunity for all 
staff, both certificated and classified. 

Agency Shop. An organizational security arrangement that may 
require the employee to join or pay a service fee to the exclusive 
representative of the negotiating unit as a condition of employ- 
ment. 

Arbitration. A method of settling a labor-management dispute by 
having an impartial third party hold a formal hearing, take 
testimony, and render a decision. Two types of arbitration are 
permissible under EERA; (1) advisory arbitration, in which the 
arbitrator makes a recommendation to the board; or (2) binding, 
wherein the arbitrator's decision is final. ^ 

California State Mediation & Conciliation Service. A division within 
the Department of Industrial Relations which provides mediators 
to parties at impasse under the Act with the objective of achieving 
settlements. ♦ . 

Certificated Service. All employees required by law to possess 
credentials issued by the State Department of Education and the 
positions which are limited tothosewho possess such credentials. 

Certified Organization or Certified Employee Organization. An or- 
ganization Which has been certified by the PERB as the exclusive * 
representative of the public school employees in an appropriate 
unit after a proceeding uncSfer Article 5 (commencing^wrth Section 
3544) of the Rodda Act. 

Check-off. An arrangement whereby an employer deducts from the 
pay of employee organization members In a negotiating unit 
membership dues and assessments. 

Classified iService. Every position not defined by the Education Code # 

as a position requiring certification qualifications and not spe- 
cifically exempted from the classified service. 

Closed Shop. A provision In a collective bargaining agreement under 
which the employer may hire only union members and retainonly 

~ ~ ~M — 
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union members in good standing. The Closed Shop is not a 
permissable form of organizational security undertheRoddaAct. 
(See Union Shcfp). 

Collective N^otiations. A method of bilateral decision-making in 
whiqh the employer and the exclusive representative of the 
employee determine the wages, hours, and terms and conditions 
of employment of all employees in a negotiating unit. The 
negotiations normally result in a written agreement. 

Community of Interest. A factor to be considered in determining 

• whether employees should" be grouped together as an appro- 
priate negotiating unit. 

Conciliation. See Mediation: • 
^ Consent Election Agreement. A document executed by the parties 
and approved by the PERB Regional Director in a case pursuant 
to which a PERB election is conducted to determine by majority 
vote of the employees in an undisputed appropriate unit which, if 
any.^femployee organization will serve as the exclusive repre- 
sentative of the employees. 
<j^ontract Bar. The principle that an existing agreement between an 
employer and an exclusive representative prevent a representa- 
tion effort sought by another employee organization attempting 
to unseat the incumbent exclusive representative. Such contract 
bars may have a minimum duration of three years under the Act. 

Decertification. The process whereby the employees of a negotiating 
unit seek to remove an incumbent recognized or certified exclu- 
sive representative. 

Efficiency of Operation. A factor to be considered in determining 
whether employees should be grouped together in an appropriate 
negotiating unit. . , \ 

Employee or Public School Employee. As defined in the Act. any 
person employed by any public school employer except persons 
elected by' popdiar vote, persons appointed by the Governor of 
this state, management employees and confidential employees. 

EmployeeOrganlzationc Any organizmion which includes employees 
of a public school employer and which has as one of its primary 
purposes representing such employees in their relations withthat 
public school employer. "Employee organization" shall also 
jnclude any person such an organization authorized to act on its 
behalf. 

Employer or Public School Employer. As defined in the Act. the 
governing board of a school district, a school district, a county 
board of education, or a county superintendent of schools. 
. Escalator Clause. A clause in a negotiated agreement that ties wage 
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^tes tb^the cost of living dunng the period of the agreement. 
Exclusive Negotiating Rights. The right and obligation of an employee 
organization designated as rnajority representative to negotiate 
collectively ^for all^ employees, incruding non-members, in the 
egotiatmg un.it. ^. . 

si^e Representative. The employee organization recognized or 
fiod as the exclusive negotiating representative of certificated 
sslfi^d employees in an appropriate.- unit of public school 

culmirr^tion of the Impasse Procedures. Article 9. 
iQ^HUe panel with the. chairperson appointed and 
^nsTcfe/.s several specifically enumerated tacts 
^ ;04"fjict and recommendations of terms of 
ting agreement. Such recommendations 
^l^i^'^''^^^^ adopted or rejected in whole or in 

g^^Mm^^^^^ that the parties nego- 

^ '^asGnab|^^r|^ willinjgness to reach an agreement 

on c%ractr^er^;^^^ ^ 
Impasse, t.h-^- point^^^.(3.ip'itf^^ over mattjer^ within the scope of 
repres^htatidn.ig^^ in po3iifon between the 

par^tias- c^C^'soJ^^ubs^^^^^^^ th4t, future meetings 

woifld be fMtil.e.%/>.s^;^^^^ /. /; 

|njurfction:" A -'cqp^t;order..reatra^ or groups from 

congnhrtting a^ts'SVhJc^i t'he court determines may do irreparable 
■ harm. There.ar^'se\)*era! types of injunctions: temporary restrain- 
ing orders, issued for a limited time prior to a hearing onjhe issue 
^ \^ the need. for, a^preliminary jnjunction pending the trial of the 
^ • c^e,i/>..G;hieJ; a preliminary injur^ction sometimes is continued in 
effe'S^thereS^^fer pending/the completion of the trial of the case. A 
permanent Nniunctidn may.be ordered after all the issues have 
' : been hfeard. ort.thfe m'erits m. tj^S case'.iji chief, and as part of the 

remedi^inudgemilj;; . ^ ■ '^- ^ ^ '^-^ ^ . 
M^aintenance'^of Merrtbersl;jipl^''Mr^ organizational security 
•^OTereby employees who areiunion m^embers on a specified date 
"aWy those' whb;.el^cl_<-L^r5ec'cv:fie -m that date are 

required |o VeVnaip m^^fcers m^^^fe^d^tandViig as a condition of 
Vempfoyment during =the term. 'of *tKi|^ontra(|§ t. 
jriagement Ertiploy^. Any .employee "in a- ppsition having sigWi- 
Hcant^esponsib||i'ies for formulating district policies or adminV 
isterinfg districwC^rcims. Management positions shall be desig- 
neftjfifi'by the;,^^jg^Ti'c ^sfcg ol employer subject to revievy by the 
Public Ejjpiplo^ent Ffipji'ohs Board. 
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Mediation. Usually used interchangeably with conciliation to mean 
an attempt by a third party, usually appointed by the State./to 
bring together the two sides in a dispute. The mediator has no 
power to force a settlement but can offer compromise soliftions. 
Under the Act, mediation is the first step when impasse has been 
reached. 

Meeting and Negotiating. Meeting, conferring, negotiating and 
discussing by the exclusive representative and the public school 
employer in a)good faith effort to reach agreement on matters 
within the sccfpe of representation and execution, if requited by 
' either'party. of a written document incorporating any agreements 

reached. ^ , 

Merit system. A system of Qiblic personnel adrpinistralion, super- 
vised by an autonornous^litically neutral board or commission, 
which has statutory authority to establish regulatldins to insure 
that persons are selec>ted, retained, and advanced in the public 
^ service solely on their demonstration of mecit and fitness in a fair. 
* impartial, competitive examination and that all personnel move- 
rnents ar/e based on relative competence. 
Multi/-^mpliyer Bargaining. ColI.ective bargaining that covers njore 
t^]an oneVnployer in a given industry or rejj^n. Multi-employer 
b^rgainingSs^elatwely common in the private sector. 
National Labor Relations AcC(Wagner Act) 1935. Basic federal act 
guartanteeing private sector worker^the right to organize and 
C*v • bargain collectively through represe/J^^tives of their own choosing, 
tij National LaborRelations Board (NLRB). Five member board created 
■^yf by the National Labor Relations Act whose functions are to define 
appropriate^ bargaining units, to hold etec'tion.s. to determine 
wh^thena ynajority of workers want to be represented by a specific 
^ union f^^o union." to cert'ify unions to represent employees, to 
ifiterpret and apply »the act's provisions'^yprohibiting certain em- 
ployer and union unfair labor practices, and otherwise to admin- . 
ister provisions of the act. 
Negotiating Agent. An employee organization certified by PERB. or 
v0untarily recognized by the employer, as the exclusive repre- 
sentative of all the em^k)yees in an appropriate unit for purpose of 
colle.c^ttve negotiating^ ■ 
Negotla^ng-Unit. Shortened form of "Unit Appropriate for Collective 
Negotiating." A group of eiMployees recognize^ by the employer 
or group of employers, or certified by PERB as appropriate for 
representation t>y an employee organiz^ion for purposes:of 
^ collective negoti^fcns. Se^ Community of 'Interest an6 Efficiency 
of ^P^^o^' . 
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Neutral. A disinterested third party who intervenes into negotiation 
or contract disputes in order to facilitate settlement. 

Organizational Security Agreement. The Act allows the parties to 
agree to either (1) maintenance of membership or (2) agency 
shop. 

Personnel Commission. A three-member body appoifited in ac- 
cordance with the Education Code provisions and responsible for 
administering the merit system provisions of the Education Code 
as they apply to classified, employees. 

Prevailing Rate. Wage rates that are paid to most workers engaged in 
the same or similar occupations within a geographic or labor 
market area. 

Public"^ Employment Relations Board. The three-member board 
appointed by the governor and confirmed by the State Senate to ' 
administer the Rodda Act. 

Public School Employee. See Employee. 

Public School Employer. See Employer. 

Recognized Organization. An employee organization which has 
been recognized by an employer as the exclusive representative . 
in an appropriate unit pursuant to Article 5 of the Act. f 

Reopener Clause. A provision m a collective bargaining agreement 
which states the times and circumstances under which certain 
parts of the agreement, usually wages, can be renegotiated before 
the agreement expires. 

Shift Differential. A wage differential or bonus paid to employees who 
work on shifts other than the regular day shifts. 

Showing of Interest. Support that the union must demonstrate^ 
usually by signed authorization cards, by employees in proposer- 
bargaining unit before an election will be held. Most common 
requirement is showing of interest among 30 percent of unit 
employees. . 

Supervisory Employee. Any employee/regardless of job description, 
' havmg authority m the interest of the employer to hire, transfer, 
suspend, lay off. recall, promote, discharge, assign, reward, or 
discipline other employees, or the responsibility to assign work to 
and direct them, or to adjust their grievances, or effectively 
recommend such action, if in connection with the foregoing - 
functions, the exercise of such authority is not of a merely routine 
orclerical nature, but requires the use of inde^pendent judgement. 

Union Security; See Organizational Security. 

Unit. Shortened form of "unit appropriaje for ccjfl ^j ve negotiating." 
See Negotiating Unit. Community of IfS^rQ^fj^n^ Efficiency of 
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Whipsawlng. Employee union tactic of negotiating with one employer 
at a time using each negotiated gain as a pattern or base from 
which to negotiate ^qual or better terms of settlement with the 
next employer. 
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Appendix D 

Glossary of School Finance Terms 

Apportionment. State funds allocated to local school districts by the 
State Department of Education according to formulas approved 
by the State Legislature. 

Assessed valuation (AV), The total value of residential, agricultural 
and commercial pr&jjjm^y as -determined by the county assessor. 
. Property in CallforrmTO assessed at 25 percent of market value. It 
is the basis for computing tax rates for local government units, 
including school districts. 

Average daily attendance (ADA). A unit of measurement computed 
by adding the numberof students actually presenton each school 
day throughout the year and dividing the sum by thetotal number 
of school daysT in the year. One ADA is generated by the 
attendance of one child 175 days in a school year. Absence for 
illness does not count as an absence in ADA computations. 

Assessed valuation per average daily attendance (AV/ADA), The 
amount of assessed valuation per child in a given district; 
determined by dividing the total assessed valuation in ^Istrict by 
the ADA. This is one measure of a district's relative ability to pay 
for public schooling. 
. Base Revenue Limit. The base income figure to which is added 
categorical funding and federal income. This amount may be 
increased by inflation factors and other adjustments approved by 
the Legislature. 

Basic aid. The minimum amount that every public school district 
receives from the state regardless of the district's wealth. 

Budget. A plan of finance operation embodying an estimate of 
proposed expenditures for a given period and purposes and the 
proposed anticipated income to finance them. 

Capital outlay. Expenditures that result in tbe acquisition of fixed 
assets or additions to fixed assets; expenditures for land or 
existing buildings, improvements, construction, remodeling, etc. 

Categorical aid. Money from the state or federal government that i^ 
allocated to local school districts for special children or special 
progr^his such as^educatfonally handicapped, mentally gifted 
mint)rs and educationally dis^vaotaged youth. The local district 
applies for these funds and receives them according to the 
number of students in each category. CategoricalJunds must be 
used only for the intended purpose. — — 
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Gomputational tax rate. A yniform tax rate that is used to calculate a 

district s share of the foundation program. 
Cost differentials. Differences in per pupil costs due to the location of 

schools, the needs of students served or other external reasons. 
Current expense of education. The total operating expenditures of a 

school distncl.including all expenditures except food services, 

community services, capital outlay, debt services and tuition. 
Deflator. Mechanism introduced in AB 8 (1979) to reduce state 

afDportionments to schools, cities, counties, and special districts 

when state income, including surplus funds, does not reach an 

anticipated goal. 

Direct Service Districts. Elementary districts wifTrfQ^han 901 ADA 
high school with less than 301, and unified, 15ol Most Direct 
Service Districts are eligible for special servicesTTom the county 
schools office. 

District aid (or share). The district's contribution to the foundation ■ 
program, generally computed by multiplying the district's as- 
sessed valuation by the computational tax rate. 

Economic impact aid. A new categorical funding source to take effect 
July 1, 1979. It combines existing Educationally Disadvantaged 

Youth (EDY) and bilingual program funds into a single allocation 
system. Allocations for eligible districts will be based on factors 

similar to those currently used in the EDY program. 

Equalization aid. The state contribution to the foundation program 
of a local district if the sum of state basic aid and district aid fails to 
equal or exceed the amount of the district's foundation program. 

Equalization tax. A mechanism whereby high-wealth districts have a 
portion of their revenues ' captured" by the state and deposited in 
the state school fund. 

Expenditure equalizing. A procedure for distributing state and local 
resources so that all districts have the capability of offering a 
quality educational program. 

Expenditure uniformity. An equity standard in school finance requir- 
ing equal expenditures per pupil forall students in the state (See 
Fiscal neutrality.) 

Fiscal neutrality. Fiscal neutrality is a court-defined equity standard 
in school financing stating that differences in expenditures per 
puRil cannot be related to local school district wealth (See 
Expenditure uniformity.) 

Foundation program. Ttiis is a theoretical mimmum dollar amount 
necessary to provide each student with an adequate educational 
program. It is guaranteed by the state to all school districts ' 
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through a combination of state aid and local property tax 
revenues. The state's contribution to the foundation program 
varies inversely to the wealth of the local district — more goingjo' 
poorer districts in the form of equalization aid. 

Full State Assumption. Funding schools entirely from state sources 
such as sales and income taxes. No local property taxes^re used. 

General aid. State or federal assistance that can be used by a school 
district for any purpose. 

Guaranteed yield program (GYP). A mechanism \o ensure a given 
amount of revenue per pupil for a given tax rate in low-wealth 
districts with a 'revenue limit above the foundation program. If 
local assessed valuation is top low to produce the guaranteed 
amount, t^e state will provide^^supplementary payment from the 
State School Fund using a cprriputatlonal tax rate applied to the 
difference between the fojur>^ation program and the district's 
revenue ^imttrT^or trte compleltientary program in high-wealth 
districts see Equalization taxes^, 

High Expenditure Districts. Districts wfipse revenue limit per child is 
greater than 120 percent of the foundation program. Prior to 
Proposition 13, districts were referred to as "high wealth" if their 
total assessed valuation multiplied t>y4he state's cortiputational 
tax rate could raise more than the foundation amount per child. 
The designation "high wealth" did not refer ^to family income of 
district residents. Most "high expenditure" districts were formerly 
"high wealth." / 

Impact funds. Funds received by school districts duej^ enrollment 
caused by Federal or State activities on propertyMhat is not 
taxable (army bases, defense plants, etc.). 

Inflation factor. Permitted annual increase in district revenue \im\t 
. per ADA; set by statute. . , * 

Leveling Up. Raising the level of per pupil expenditure statewide 
toward that of the higher spending districts. <^ • 

Leveling Down. Squeezing the level of per pupil expenditure state- 
wide down to that of the lower Sf3ending districts. 

Low Expenditure Districts. Districf^whose revenue limit per child is 
about the same as or less than .the foundation program. Prior to 
Proposition 13, districts were referred to as "low wealth" if their 
* total assesse'^ valuation multiplied by the state's cpmputatiorial 
tax rate could not raise .the foundation amount per child. Most 
"low expenditure" dis'tricts were^^formerly "low wealth." 

Minimum tax rate. A tax rate per $10^,{ assessed valuation that must 
be levied by all school districts withiri the state. " 
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Modified assessed waluit(6n (MAVj. BecatrSe counties have differ- 
ent assesSiDerit practices, the staTe adjusts^asSessed valuations 
based on a sta^e average to provide intercounty assessment 
comparability/TSee.Co//ver /acfor.) 

Necessary^sm^lfschoolsrElementary school districts of.less than 101 
ADA an^ operating oneor more schools; and high school districts 
of less than 301 ADA which meet a specified test of remoteness 
and inaccessibility. Spedfel foundation programs are provided for 
these schools. 

Overrldeftax. A tax (or revenue limit) increase that must be approved 

by the Voters within a school district. 
Permissive override tax. A tax authorized by the Legislature, levied at 

the discretion of the local school board for a limited number of 

authorized purposes, i.e., cojnmunity services, meals for needy 

students, etc. 

Power equalization. A term meaning that each school district in the 
state will receive the same dollar yield from the same property tax 
rate. If, as in a low-wealth school district, a local tax rate does not 
produce the guaranteed revenue, the state mAkes up the differ- 
ence. If, as in a high-wealth district, the yield from the same tax 
rate produces more than the guarantee amoj^t. the excess yield 
IS captured.and pooled by the state for distribution to low-wealth 
districts/ i 

Pupil Weighting System. A method of distributing money for educa- 
tion according to the individual characteristics of each ^upil.' 
Weights, or ratios, are assigned for categories of pupil need or ' 
special costs; funds are distributed according to the total number 
.of pupil weights in ^ district. 

Reserves. Money which is carried over to the next year's birdget. SB 
154 required districts to deduct apportion of reserves from the 
calculated shvare of the state apportionment. 

Revenue limit.The maximum amount bf dollars that a school district 

. can collect annually for. general education purposes from state - 
aid and local taxes. This limit does not Include state^and federal 
categorical support or revenue generated by permissive override 
taxes. The revegue limit concept was established by SB- '90 
(1972) and went into effect in 1973-74. ^ 

Revenue lirrlit election. A ballot measure that sfeeks permission from 
local voters to. increase a eUstr'ict's revenue limit by a specified 
amount per child. All approved 'overrides after July ^\ 1977, are 
wealth equalized." . - ' • / ' 

School tax rate (general purpose). TheVate p^r $10Q assessed 
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valuation' needed tp raise the local share of the re\;enue limit per 
ADA. • . - , 

Senate Bill 90 (Chapter 1406/72). This bill established..a''ceiling on the 
amount of money collected per pupil, based primarily on each ' 
district's revenue per pupil in 1972-73. this ceiling is known asihe ^ 
revenue limit. 

Serrano-Priest decision. The 1.976 California Supreme Court deci- 
sion th^t declared . California's system of frnaocing . schools 
unconstitutional because it violated the equal protectipn cla(Re.of ' 
the state constitutiofi. ■ ' ' \v 

•Slippage. Occurs when assessed valuation increases by mpre'than 
increases In the foundation program. ' . ^ 

Squeeze factor. >^ttempts to narrdw thegap in the.amqun.toyrioney.- 
. .• districts can raise per pupil. Qistricts with revenue ItmitM^ 

foundation program are "squeezed" in proportion to^w rriucbiij 
theirfevenue limit exceed§J|^ foundation progranT-. t^s receiv-^ 
ing less of an automatic irCrease. « ; : |S '"^ * 

State School Fund^ A special fund . created' by the ^>stitutioa: 
through which most of the state support for the publiS!^4iools is r,. 
provided. Mpre than 99 percient of State SchooJ Fund'r^ven.ue is/" 
derived from transfers from the State General Fund: the^lance is ' . 

. derived from income from investments in the S'chppI L'*nd Fund . 
and the Unclaimed Property Fund. The'constitution provJBes'that 

^ the Staje School fund shall be apportioned in-its entirely each 
fiscal year., . * , , ' / , "^f*^ 

Tax effbrt. The extent to which alocal school djstriclleviesjfte^^^^ tax. 
for schools. . v.. ^' "^C^ ! 

Tax equalfzation. Tax equalizatron attempts to guaranree equal 
revenue to a district for equal tax rates so that a'distridt wJth'a 

' given, tax rate, regardless of wealth, would 'receive th^^me 
revenues' as any other district, m the state with the same tax rgl^e. 
. (See Fiscal neutrality and Rower .equalization.) ? , 

Urban impact aid. Aid to 19 large urban school distrfctsin thestateto 

• help them Tneet urban school needs. Authorized by ^^£^^d AB 8. 
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